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John B. Dunean, Commissioner 
of the District of Columbia 


John B, Duncan was born in Springfield, Kentucky, on February 6, 
1910. At the age of seven, he moved with his parents to Salisbury, North 
Carolina, where he attended public schools, graduating in 1927 from Price 
High School of that city. 

He first matriculated in Howard University in 1927, and later re-entered 
Howard following the death of his father. He graduated from the Liberal 
Arts College of Howard in 1934. During the same year, he secured employ- 
ment as a messenger with the U.S. Department of the Interior to help defray 
the expensees of his education, 

He is married to the former Edith L. West. They have two children, 
John Jr., age 16, and Joan W., age 12 and they reside at 5330 Second Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

He is a member of John Wesley AME Zion Church and a member of its 
Board of Trustees. 


FORMAL TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


1. A.B. Howard University 1934; LL.B., Terrell Law School and Howard 
University Law School (1938). 
2. Candidate, M.A., Howard University Graduate School of Philosophy 
(1935). 
3. Recipient of three Howard University scholarships (Philosophy (1934- 
1935). 
. Recipient of a 3-year scholarship to Howard Law School (1935). 
. Member, Maryland Bar (Admitted 1941). 
. Former Attorney, Bituminous Coal Commission (1942-1943). 
7. Former Attorney, Senior Attorney, Solid Fucls Branch, Office of Price 
Administration (1943-1946). 
. Former Senior Attorney and Attorney-Advisor, U.S. Office of the Housing 
Expediter (1947-1949). 
. Former Senior Attorney, Research Section, Law Division, U.S, Housing 
and Home Finance Agency (1949-1952). 
. Member, The Washington Bar Association 
. Recorder of Deeds for the District of Columbia (1952-July. 1961). 
2. Service with Government 27 years. 
3. Commissioner for the District of Columbia (1961-Present). 


FORMER CIVIC ACTIVITIES 


1. Organizer, President, and two terms Vice-President, of the Benning 

Heights Civic Association (1945-1948), 

2. Four terms, Vice-President, and one term, President, Federation of Civic 
Associations (1947-1952). 

. Employee Elected Member, Efficiency Rating Board of Appeals, U.S. 
Office of Housing Expediter (1948-1940). 

. Three terms, Board of Directors, and two terms Vice-President. Washing- 
ton Urban League (1949-1952). 

. Three terms, Executive Board NAACP (1949-1952). 

. Three terms, Executive Board, Washington Federation of Churches, So- 
cial Welfare Department (1949-1952). 

. Charter member and six years an officer, Washington Clearing House on 
Slum Clearance and Urban Redevelopment (1949-1956). 

. Member, Executive Committee, Brotherhood Week (1951). 

. Dilrector, Big Brothers. Inc. (1953-1956). 

. Member, D.C. Commissioners’ Citizens Advisory Committee of Public 
Works (1952). 

. Director, Community Chest Federation of National Capital Area (1952- 
1956). 

(Continued on Page 9) 
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A Biographical Sketch and Appraisal of 
Hon. John B. Duncan, Recorder of Deeds, D.C. 


BY Robert L, Taylor, Washington 
Bureau, The Pittsburgh Courier_- 


Time was when the D.C. Recorder 
of Deeds Office was principally iden- 
tified and generall known as a major 
political patronage plum. It was an 
agency suspended in “escrow” for 
the convenience of each succeeding 
Administration, and as a_ shining 
symbol to which minority group cit- 
izens aspired in the interim between 
campaigns. 


Came 1952 and an abrupt break 
with tradition! 


A Congressional Act transferred 
appointment of the D.C. Recorder of 
Deeds to the D.C. Commissioners, 
thus removing it from 
rolls. This marked a new day. This 
set the stage for inauguration of 
notable and significant changes ini- 
tiated by a dynamic, energetic and 
forceful Administrator. 


patronage 


Outmoded procedures were re- 
placed by others that were both new 
and -up-to-date; employee morale 
was sparked, for example, by initia- 
tion of an in-service promotion pro- 
gram, upgrading of many jobs and 
activation of a grievance procedure 
for employees: staff 
quired U.S. Civil Service classifica- 
tion and status. These and other in- 
novations brought a new dignity and 
pride that permeated the agency. 
Cost of operation was now more than 
covered by receipts of the agency. 


positions ac- 


Citizens having business at the 
Sixth and D Streets. N.W.. office 
came away with glowing reports of 
services being rendered with extra- 
ordinarv courtesy, efficiency and dis- 
patch. A new public image of the 
Recorder’s Office began to emerge. 
delineated principally by the imnact 
on the public of perceptible changes: 
sharpened by the agency’s record- 
making participation in maior com- 
munity fund-raising campaigns: and 
enhanced through the tireless, diversi- 
fied civic activities of the Admin- 
istrator. 


Now, commendatory expressions 


and communications began to flow. 
In Committee hearings, U.S. Con- 
gressional leaders were, by this time, 
commending the Recorder for his 
Also. let- 
— the grate- 


job so very “well done”. 
ters came from many 
ful, appreciative citizens impressed 
by efficient services rendered; let- 
ters came from other Agency heads 
paying tribute to the Recorder and 


his exemplary operation; _ letters 
came from Capitol Hill, in tribute 
to the Administrator; letters from 
high and low alike, all on the re- 
curring note: “. . . an excellent job, 


so very well done. . . .” 


It had been said that the achiev- 
ment and of an_ institution 
may be viewed as a projection of the 
Administrator’s personality; his ini- 
tiative, character and vision, In this 
instance, then, the “New” Recorder 
of Deeds Office and the eminent sta- 
tus it has attained in recent years 
constitute a visible projection of 
John B. Duncan, appointed Record- 


er of Deeds in 1952. 


status 


Who is John B, Duncan? 


He is one of seven children whose 
parents were educators, and whose 
brethers and sisters are also well- 
known in their various professional 
fields. which include two high school 
principals, a public school teacher, 
a United States Government worker. 
a Registrar-Treasurer of a college. 
a supervisor of high schools for the 
State of North Carolina, and a Pres- 
i¢ent of a college. In recognition of 
the achievement of assisting eleven 
voung men and women through col- 
lege by bringing them into her home, 
and because of her successful rear- 
ing of her own children. Mr, Dun- 
can’s mother was chosen “Mother of 
the Year” in 1949 by the Afro-Amer- 
ican Newspaper after surveying some 
26 States of the Nation. 


A Sprinefield. Kentucky, native. 
but reared in Salisbury, North Caro- 
lina, where he received his early 
schooling. John Bonner Duncan was 
graduated from Howard University’s 


Liberal Arts College where he won 
four University scholarships for 
graduate study in Philosophy and 
Law. After becoming a candidate for 
an M.A. degree in Philosophy at 
Howard, he studied at both Howard 
and Terrell Law Schools, graduating 
from the latter in 1938. 


Having lived in Washington near- 
ly 34 years, Mr. Duncan began his 
Government career at an early age 
as a messenger and rose progressive- 
ly through some 27 years of service. 
His first professional Government 
post was as an attorney for the U.S. 
Bituminous Coal Commission. Fol- 
lowed then assignments as Senior At- 
torney and Acting Chief Counsel, 
Solid Fuels Branch, Office of Price 
Administration; Senior Attorney, U. 
S. Office of the Housing Expediter 
and the Rent Control Administration ; 
and later, Senior Attorney with the 
Research Branch of the Law Divi- 
sion in the U.S. Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 


It was from his HHFA post that 
Mr. Duncan responded to the re- 
auest of the D/C. Commissioners to 
head the Recorder of Deeds Office. 


He was formally sworn in on June 
30, 1952, 


Simultaneous with his ascent to 
progressively higher Governmental 
posts, Mr. Duncan was equally as 
active in a variety of diverse com- 
munity and civic programs. In this 
connection the record chronicles a 
formidable array of community pr- 
ganizations through which he jas 
made significant and lasting contri- 
butions. 


Among other things Mr. Duncan 
organized and headed the Benninz 
Heights Civic Association for three 
years: served four terms as_ vice 
president and one term as president 
of the D.C. Federation of Civic As- 


sociations. 


He was a Charter incorporator 
of the United Givers Fund, of which 
he is currently secretary. He con- 
ceived and organized “Freedom Ral- 





ly”. a community Chest-type fund- 
raising campaign for the purpose of 
finencing programs for community 
and has served on in- 
numerable Boards of Directors in- 
cluding those of the Washington Ur- 
Community Chest. 


NAACP, 


betterment: 


ban League, the 
Washington Branch of the 
United Community Services, the 
Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Capital Area, Arthritis and 
Rheumatism, and the Federal City 
Council 


In August of 1960, he was chosen 
by fifteen Heads of Departments of 
the D-C. Government to the Chair- 
menship of the D.C. 
Standing Committee on the D.C 
Government One Fund Drive. 
as Campaign Director for the 1960 
fund-raising campaign. At the end of 

pledges in that 
Government had 


Commissioners’ 


as well 


the solicitation for 
Drive. the D. C 

raised more money than ever before 
historv of the D. C. 


in the Govern- 


ment 


Attesting the auality and high cal- 
voluntary work is an 
list of 
ind testimonials he has been tender- 


ed. These 


by three new spapers: 


ibre of his 
impressive awards, citations 
honors conferred 
citation by the 

tributes by 
awards by 


include 


D.C, Commissioners: 
members of the Congress: 
the Community Chest Federation, the 
United Fund, D.C. Federa- 
tions of Associations. Ameri- 
ean Cancer Society, the Health and 
Welfare and other grateful 


groups 


Givers 
Civic 


Council 


Mr. Duncan is married to the for- 
mer Miss Edith West. Thev have two 
children. He is a member of John 


Wesley AME Zion Church. 


Any future comprehensive history 
of the District of Columbia in gen- 
eral, and the D.C. Recorder of Deeds 
Office in narticular, certainly 
noint to the brilliant 
of John B. Dunean and his manifold 
contributions toward community bet- 
highlights. Duncan will 
added to the roster of 
his distinguished and illustrious pre- 


must 
administration 


terment as 


certainly be 


decessors who brought honor to the 
Office of the Recorder of Deeds for 
the District of Columbia 
Fprtor’s Note:_John B. 
is now one of the three Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, the 
heads of government of the city of 
Washiongton, the nation’s capital. It 


Duncan 


is a great honor for him to become 
the first Negro to hold this position. 
It is also the good fortwne of the 
city of Washington to have the lead- 
ership of John B. Duncan, who 
brings so much ability and integrity 
to the government of the nation’s 
capital. 








AFRICA’S NEEDS 


The needs of Africa, especially 
that large area somewhat loosely 
called Tropical Africa, from Ethio- 
pia to the Congo, from Senegal to 
Madagascar, with a population of 
127 million, can be indicated by the 
fact that of some 25 million children 
in this area, nearly 
17 million have no opportunity of 
going to school. Of the “privileged” 
8 million, only a minority complete 
primary Hardly 260,000 
children secondary educa- 
tion and little more than 10,000 re- 


of school age 


education. 
receive 
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ceive higher technical or university 
education at institutions in Africa. 
Africa has probably the highest illit- 
eracy rate in the world, 80 to 85 


per cent. (UNESCO). 








CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE 
WILBERFORCE, O110 


1887 1961 
OVER THREE SCORE YEARS OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE TO YOUTH 

In a college, a student, his 
perents advisers should give 
be ge wre) consideration to its program 


its g po- 

By ‘its intellectual atmosphere, 
scholarly standing of its faculty, the 
beneficial effects of its student life and 
student activities, and the opportunities 
available for education leadership and 
social action. CENTRAL STATE. col- 
LEGE offers all of these opportunities 
te its students im the largest measure. 
CENTRAL STATF COLLEGE is co-educa- 
ional, inational and = inter- 
racial in its opportunities and purposes. 

WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


FULL STATE, REGIONAL AND 
NATIONAL ACCREDATION 


anion, ‘Comteal Amveg ‘College 





























ANNOUNCING 
The Forty-Sixth Annual Meeting 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF 
NEGRO LIFE AND HISTORY 


NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 
Durham, North Carolina 


October 12-14, 1961 


Theme: 


“One Hundred Years of Freedom, 1861-1961: 


Old and New Frontiers” 
Featured Speakers 
His Excellency 
GEORGE PADMORE, AMBASSADOR FROM LIBERIA 
His Excellency 
WILLIAM M., Q. HALM, AMBASSADOR FROM GHANA 
A REPRESENTATIVE FROM THE NIGERIAN EMBASSY 


JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN, 
ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR.. 
PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES H. WESLEY, 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


SPONSORSHIP 


Durham Business and Professional Chain 
Durham Classroom Teachers Association 
Durham Committee on Negro Affairs 


Durham Housewives League 
Durham Ministerial Alliance 
North Carolina College at Durham 


The forty-sixth annual] meeting of tthe Association will be held during the 


observance of the one hundreth anniversary of the Civil War. 


Records of the 


Civil War reveal that Negroes fought bravely and died in great numbers for 


their own freedom. 
the surrender at Appomattox? 
tion is dedicated. 


What has happened since the firing on Fort Sumter and 
To find answer to this question, the Associa- 


For Information and Reservations write: 
JOSEPH H. TAYLOR 


Chairman, 


Committee on Arrangements 


NorTH CAROLINA COLLEGE AT DURHAM 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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DR. BENJAMIN JESSE COVINGTON 


Fifty-eight years a Houstonian and 
sixty-one years a practicing physician 
is the double distinction belonging to 
Dr, Benjamin Jesse Covington. Each 
week day morning at ten he leaves 
the stately white house on the cor- 
ner of Dowling and Hadley, walks 
slowly down the street to his less 
pretentious office building, and set- 
tles down for the day — a day still 
comprised of medical journals, pa- 
tients, problems and advice, and a 
long-standing concern for commun- 
ity health and welfare. 


Decorating the walls of his office 
suite are many reminders of the past: 
a temporary permit to practice medi- 
cine at Wharton, Texas; a gradua- 
tion picture and diploma from Me- 
harry Medical College; photographs 
from medical conventions; numerous 
awards, citations, and certificates 
from a variety of organizations; and 
pictures of Booker T. Washington, 
Marian Anderson, and other notables 
who have been entertained in the 
Covington home over the past half 


century. 


of free- 


par- 


Born “in the sixth 
dom” near Marlin, Texas, to 
ents who had known slavery, young 
Covington early learned that the life 
of the farm for the weak 
or the laggard. When he was eight 
years old he was already maneuver- 
ine farm 
times by oxen, sometimes by horses 


year 


was not 


machinery drawn some- 
or mules. He planted cotton, chop- 
ped cotton, picked cotton; milked 
cows; prided himself on his ability 
to stick to the top side of a bucking 
keen 


animals, 


horse: took a interest in the 
welfare of farm 
surgery essential to the development 


of the highest quality of meat. 


including 


But the farm had few attractions 
for a lad whose dreams called him 
to new adventures. He secured the 
rudiments of an education in the lo- 
cal school near Marlin. and at fif- 
teen or sixteen years of age he pre- 
sented himself at near-by Hearne 
Baptist Academy where he was soon 
putting himself through college as 
janitor and bell ringer. He used the 


hand bell 


classes, call to worship, and signal 


to assemble and dismiss 


by Howard H, Bell 


Dr. Benjamin Jesse Covington 


the end of the day. He swept floors 
and rang bells for six years. In 1892 
he accepted the congratulations of 
the faculty on a task well done, and 
with diploma in hand, departed to 
seek his fortune. 


He tried teaching school, but a- 
roused the animosity of some mem- 
bers of the community who felt that 
a Negro should not be allowed to 
make the salary which his qualifica- 
tions called for, He tried bookkeep- 
ing for a year, but in 1895 he was 
back in school, this time as a stu- 
dent at Meharry Medical College to 
fulfill a desire to 
a physician. 


burning become 


Once again he swept the floors for 
a living, and once again he had the 
encouragement of the faculty as he 
set himself to master the intricacies 
of the human body and its needs. He 
graduated in 1900 and returned to 
Wharton where he had already spent 
a few months on a temporary per- 
But he 
found little encouragement to stay, 
and he moved shortly to Yoakum 
favorably re- 
ceived by the medical profession. 


mit to practice medicine. 


where he was more 


His stay in Yoakum was highlight- 
ed by his development of a profes- 
sional-looking goatee, and his mar- 
riage to the charming Jennie Belle 


Murphy. Together the young couple 


came to Houston in 1903, A decade 
or so later the goatee had disap- 
peared, the stately white house had 


risen on Dowling Street, the Coving- 
tons were well established as com- 
munity leaders, and a daughter had 


been born. 


Jessie Covington, an only child, 
grew up to be a lover of music. In 
fact, music was literally thrust upon 
her as the parents conspired even be- 
fore her birth and during her earli- 
est infancy to see that music should 
be the prevailing influence in her 
life. Mrs. Covington took piano les- 
sons until the child was old enough 
to sit at the keyboard, and the doc- 
tor—self-taught in piano, violin, man- 
dolin, and cornet — was ever on the 
alert to admonish and encourage the 
talented young pianist. Upon gradu- 
ation in piano from the Oberlin Con- 
servatory of Music, she was awarded 
a fellowship at the Julliard Gradu- 
ate School of Music where she did 
graduate work for four years, Her 
life-long interest, inspired and made 
possible by her parents, is reflected 
today in her encouragement of mu- 
sic and the arts at Dillard University 
where she is the wife of President 
Albert W. Dent — the one man who 
was able to persuade her to leave a 
promising career to assume the role 
of wife and mother. 


Dr. Covington’s medical practice 
in Houston grew rapidly. He was in- 
terested in pulmovary ailments, and 
came early to the conclusion that 
tuberculosis result in an 
early death. He is proud of his rec- 
ord in having lost very few patients 
from pneumonia, He reports success- 
ful treatment of patients during the 
influenza epidemic of the World War 
I period. In this he has the theory 
that influenza is a mild form of yel. 
low fever. His treatment proved to 
be so successful that the local United 
States Army medical officers became 
interested and secured his formula. 


need not 


Despite a busy pracitice Dr. Cov- 
ington never allowed himself to drop 
behind in the constant effort to im- 





6 


prove medical knowledge and treat- 
forty-two different 
years he attended refresher and mod- 
courses at View 
or Tuskegee or Flint-Goodridge (New 
Orleans) or Mayo Clinic, And as he 
returned year to Houston he 
brought with him the newer knowl- 
edge and the newer techniques so 
the health 
the community 


ment. During 


ernization Prairie 


each 


vital to and welfare of 


Dr. Covington has always been a 
strong believer in organized effort. 
Shortly after his graduation from 
Meharry Medical College he helped 
reorganization of the 
Star Medical Association, He served 
as secretary-treasurer for ten years, 


in the Lone 


and took his turn as president in 
1920. His however, have 
not been the medical 
given support 


interests, 
confined to 
profession. He has 
and leadership to the Omega Fra- 
ternity, the Baptist Church, the 
YMCA, the Masonic Lodge, and the 
Professional Men’s 
Club. In these organizations he has 
himself with 
counseling, advising, lend- 


Business and 


associated younger 
men 
ing a helping hand where needed. 
Through this association he has re- 
tained an understanding and respect 
for the outlook of the younger gen- 
And from these organiza- 
tions in recent years he has received 


eration. 


and a- 
pleased 


citations, honors, 
particularly 
that a college scholarship has _ re- 
cently been established in his honor. 


tributes, 
wards. He is 


Covington does not stand 
the past fifty- 
Covington has 


Put Dr 
alone. Throughout 
eight Mrs. 
shared the spotlight of leadership. 
She was one of the founders of the 
Blue Triangle Branch of the YWCA: 
she has been effective in church, hos- 
club she 
has served in responsible positions 
and state efforts at in- 
And she is 


she has always been. the 


years 


pital, and garden work; 
with the city 
terracial understanding. 
today. as 
eracious mistress of the great white 
house at Dowling and Hadley 

Born during the period of Recon- 
the Civil War. 


Dr. Covington has lived to see race 


struction following 
relations in Houston steadily improv- 
ing. The public transportation sys 
tem has quietly integrated; several 
churches have bi-racial memberships: 


the school system has accepted token 


integration without incident; the 
leading newspapers welcome feature 
stories about Negro citizens; and 
the mayor of the city fulfills his 
duties as the representative of Negro 
and white alike. 


In this relation Mayor Lewis Cut- 
rer was recently the chief speaker 
at the opening of Riverside General 
Hospital, an outgrowth of the Hous- 
ton Negro Hospital begun in 1925 
by Dr. Covington and four other 
physicians. It is fitting that Dr. Cov- 
ington, who had lived for over half 
a century in the hope that adequate 
hospital facilities would be available 
to all, should be among those hon- 
ored on this occasion. The dream of 
a lifetime was at last a reality, 

Dr. Benjamin Jesse 
died on July 21, 1961. 

Howard H, Bell 
Associate Professor of History 
Texas Southern University 


Covington 








AFRICAN STUDENTS 
AT BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Full-tuition scholarships have been 
University to 
two African students, one from 
Northern Rhodesia and the other 
from Kenya, according to an an- 


awarded by Boston 


nouncement today by President Har- 
old C, Case in the interests of high- 
er education, following which he pro- 
posed that each of America’s col- 
leges and universities establish schol- 


arships for an average of two Afri- 


can students a year, according to 
Dr. Gustav A. Konitsky, director of 
the foreign student program at the 
University. 

One of the two students starting 
classes at Boston University in Sep- 
tember will be Justin 
Kawambwa, Northern Rhodesia, Mr. 
Chongo will attend the University’s 
College of Liberal Arts where he 
will prepare for a career in teaching. 


Chongo of 


He previously attended the Munali 
Secondary School in Lusaka, North- 
ern Rhodesia, and is currently em- 
ployed at the Standard Bank in Kas- 
ama, Northern Rhodesia. Mr. Chon- 
go was born in Elizabethville in the 
Congo in 1937, 


The scholarship granted to Mr. 
Chongo was made available through 
the African Scholarship Program of 
American Universities established 
last summer with Harvard University 
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as coordinator. Director of the pro- 
gram is David D. Henry, director 
of the International Students’ Office 
at Harvard University. Boston Uni- 
versit is one of 100 universities par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Also granted a full-tuition schol- 
arship is Joseph K. Kanyi of Nairo- 
bi, Kenya, The 25-year-old candidate 
hopes to be a pre-medical student. 
He previously attended the Nyeri 
Secondary School in Nyeri, Kenya, 
and later studied in the pharmacy 
department at the Medical Training 
Center in Nairobi. Mr. Kanyi is cur- 
ently in England. 


Living expenses and transportation 
will be provided by the African- 
American Institute through funds al- 
located by the International Cooper- 
ation Administration. 


There are currently 34 African 
students attending Boston University 
Dr. Konitzky said. He added that 
African alumni of the University 
number about 300. 








1206 Theresa 
Houston 51, Texas 
August 20, 1961 
Mr. Albert N. D. Brooks 
Editor, Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Brooks: 


This is to let you know that Dr. 
Benjamin Jesse Covington, the sub- 
ject of my brief biographical article 
now in your files, died on July 21, 
1961. You may wish to add a note 
to the article to this effect when pub- 
lication occurs. 


[ am enclosing a glossy print of 
a photograph of Dr. Covington in 
mature life, 

We are rapidly bringing the sec- 
ond summer session to a close, and 
we will have just about time to get 
ready for the fall. 


1 intend being at the Association 
Meeting this fall, and in Washing- 
ton for the American Historical As- 
sociation meeting at Christmas time, 
so I shall hope to see you once, if 
not more than that, this year. 


Sincerely yours, 

Howard H. Bell 

Associate Professor of History 
Texas Southern University 
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THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 
FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


by Marguerite Cartwright 


“Dear Marguerite: Let us know in 
the column how you feel Soapy is 
coming along. I hope he will not 
turn out to be just a bag of bubbles. 
Love, Grace.” 

President Kennedy had ushered in 
the Christmas season with his 
ond-to-none-in-importance” appoint- 
ment of the former Michigan Gov- 
ernor. To many, the news fell like a 


*"sec- 


welcome downpour on the parched 
African Sahara. 

The event did 
ceive unanimous approval. Williams 
has many and political 
enemies. Said my white American en- 


not, however, re- 


detractors 


gineer seatmate en route to Ghana. 
“What Africa needs most is econoric 
development, A businessman should 
have ‘been appointed. Look at the 
condition of his own State.” 

The red-faced man seered to get 
angrier the more he thought about 
it. “Why, that nit-wit. .. .” 

The after the Williams an- 
pointment, The Herald Tribune's 
lead editorial noted: “President Ken- 
nedy has made the first of his two 


day 


major appointments, one of whom is 
Mr. G. Mennen Williams. remarkable 
chiefly for his budgetary difficulties. 
.. . How he is cualified for the post 
escapes our admittedly Republican 
one” 

Annoyed by this editorial, I dash- 
ed off an indignant 
Williams wes, 
“the 
themselves 


rejoinder 
too, a good selection 
Africans 


have selected.” A 


type of person the 
would 
few davs later, r-v letter was civen 
a prominent space on the Tribune's 
editorial page. 

In its next mention of Williars. 
the Trib had calmed down a bit. 
“Williams preserts a vague picture 


of liberalism.” they commented. 

Representative Frances. Bolton, a 
friend o' 
that 


“one of un- 


Republican, but long-tim: 
Africa. her 


she considered tbe 


wrote constituents 
post 
usual responsibility, requiring much 
knowledge of that vast continent that 
may well influence the future of all 
mankind.” Expending great effort to 


be kind, she added, “That Governor 


Williams will bring to it great vigor 
is certain. Whether he has the know!- 
edge and the understanding, the tol- 
erance and patience, the quiet firm- 
ness so important to our future re- 
lationships with the emerging coun- 
tries, is certainly to be hoped . . .” 


However, from Africa to Alaska, 
Williams also had well-wishers. Ken- 
yas Minister Gikonyo Kaino de- 
scribed him as “very positive-mind- 
ed and eager to learn about Africa.” 


According to the U.S.I.S. paper 
in Ghana, the Assistant Secretary had 
defended his qualifications with the 
claim that he had “gained profound 
sympathy with the aspirations of the 
African nations during visits to Li- 
beria and Ghana . and through 
personal contact with a number of 
African leaders.” 


The inevitable fact-finding tour 
was apparently prematurely an- 
nounced, Time, which has the largest 


Williams and the then Liberian Secretary of State, Momolu Dukuley (left) and 
Haitian Minister of Tourism, Victor Constant. 





Africa of U.S. 


publication, told of its postponement, 


reulation in any 
ind charged that the reason was that 
Williams did not 
Africa 
African friends were bewildered by 


want to travel 


arotond at his own expense 
this, and wrote asking me for an ex- 


planation 


When the 
peared before the Foreign Relations 


Assistant Secretary ap- 


Committee for approval, he was 


untouched by the storm 
that had broken around him. Joking- 
boasted that he had been en- 
“the three ‘A’s Africa. 
Why Arizona? 

Barry Gold- 
had acclaimed his nomination 
hecause, if Mr, Nixon had been elect- 
ed. he. Goldwater, would have been 
sent to Africa. Another form of this 
had appeared earlier in Time, where 


see mingty 


ly. he 
dorsed by 
Asia. ind 


Arizona’s Republican 


Arizona.” 


water 


an unnamed Michigan Republican is 
supposed to have said that he would 
Kennedy had he 
known that Soapy was going to be 


Africa 


have voted for 


sent to 


The best yarn came from The Neu 
York Sunday Times, which reported 
that Soapy had disappeared into the 
African 
ret to know these people the way I 


jungle saying, “I want to 
know people in Grosse Pointe * The 


joke continues: “London reports 
Africa. 
from the bush in 
time to attend the First Annual Meei- 

of the Brotherhood.” 
et Then the Gridiron’s 
“Soapy was trying to get in the black, 


Africa.” 


mvsterious bow tie fever in 


soapy emerges 

‘ me 
Bow Tie 
there was 


ind finally made it in 


About this time the Negro 


in to spec ulate on who would be 


press 


selected as his advisers, A stream of 


Negroes. including the writer, with- 

heing asked, 
1d Vise ind some 
umes were tossed about. “Rev. Rob- 
said the Afro. “Dr. Rayford 
Logan,” said the Courier. But so far, 
that Williams 


Courier or the Afro, and 


the only appointment as of this wril- 


suggest. 


began to 
offer their services 


mao. 


one h is eV iden e 


reads the 


in is ana reeable young man (non- 
Neo! BP with the Ford 
Foundation as an India expert, and 

ho had South Africa and 


the Federation briefly. 


for merly 


been in 


The writer turned up with 


Afric a: 


anyone 


even 
pporters especially in 
Ho could he call 


but you?” My earlier trip to Liberia 


upon 


with the Assistant Secretary was re- 
called, as well as the numerous kind- 
ly speech and column references to 
him. ‘Phone him,—write him.—-<see 
him,” I was advised. The truth is, | 
haa done al! of this, and a 
But it 
over a month later, and when I[ saw 
Mr. Williams in Nigeria, I was not 
positive that he even knew who | 
was. But this is jumping ahead. 


warm 


reply was received. arrived 


From the scanty advance publicity 
Williams’ first official 
trip to Africa as Assistant Secretary, 


on Governor 


I was concerned over the apparent 
lack of adequate preparation in terms 
of favorable with African 
leaders, Since his trip coincided with 


contacts 


parts of my own forthcoming jaunt. 
| decided to pause long enough in 
my feverish preparations to drop 
notes to Nvyerere, Mboya, Zik, Tb- 
man, and a few others, proclaiming 
admiration for the 
American 


my personal 
white who was to visii 
Also, | feared they may have been 
offended by the Time article and oth- 
Then, to be on the safe 
I took one other step. I knocked 
off a 600-word rave-and-praise st + 
to distribute among key African 
As it turned out. this de- 


vice was even more successful than 


er reports 


side, 


newspapers 


I anticipated. Six newspapers print- 
ed it Nigeria, it 
helped to neutralize the soap-opera 
New y IK 


Public Relations man in the hire of 


verbatim and in 


effusion written by the 


the Eastern Government. 


The latter 
over Williams’ 


tience’’. 


story, after drooling 


“charm”, “infinite pa- 
and “driving compulsion to 
work for others”, described his de- 
family 
deeply religious he was, and went on 


votedness to his and how 


with “He does not even touch cigar- 
miik?. 


He disapproves off-color jokes and 


ettes or coffee (drinks only 


profanity, and prefers square danc- 
ing... .” To complete this frighten- 
ing list of !, 
Himself. Williams for tne 
job for the article proclaimed: 
“What God wills, he (Soapy) will 
accomplish, When he (Soapy) adopts 
God 
right.” (quote, unquote). 


virtues. seemingly Gor 


selected 


wrong methods. will set him 


African friends, 
“I consider myself religious, and | 
liked Mr. Williams.—at least | 


thought I did, until I read this ar- 
ticle.” 


Said one of my 
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The Under-Secretary’s first stop in 
Khartoum was uneventful. In Addis, 
he represented the U.S, at the meet- 
ing of the Economic Commission for 
Africa, Describing the meeting as 
“an instrument for economic and so- 
cial progress,” the occasion was, he 
“a great forum for the exer- 
cise of freedom. The old colonial era 
(was) dead, and with it the old pow- 
er relationships that previously 
shaped the world. The verdict of 
history (was) unmistakeable and ir- 
reversible . . . Africa (was) bhecom- 
ine a new world, worth defending 
against tyrannies.” 


-> 
sala, 


He warned his listeners that “keen 
vigilance must be exercised to block 
counsels and emissaries of destruc- 
tion and despair Africa’s des- 
tiny molded in what 
(they had) chosen to call an African 
personality. . . . It must be a truly 
\frican society, a democratic Afri 
can community of nations, in which 
economic institutions of 
an independent society are firmly 
built so that progress is 
pos: ible. 


(would be) 


social and 
continued 
We believe that no 
man is free so long as any man 
anvwhere lacks freedom.” concluded 


Williams. 


During the visit, anti-U.S. pam- 
phlets distributed describing 
the alleged atrocities against U.S. 
Nevroes. At a press conference W il- 
liams said, “America fully 
nizes it has a race problem.” 
racial 


were 


recog- 
As to 
discrimination in housing: 
“President Kennedy has not hesitated 
to grab the bull by the horns.” 


The visit received good press, for 
in his speech he had said many 
things dear to the nationalist’s heart. 


first 
difficulty. “Instead of putting his best 
foot forward, he put it into his 
mouth,” quipped Time, He was able 
neatly to skirt the question as to 
American help in speeding their 
political progress by noting that this 


In Kenya, he ran into his 


was something 
Africa to work 


US. 


for the people of 
out for themselves 
We could 
help only through education and oth- 
er aid. 


without influence. 


But. it was here that he was ac- 
cused of suggesting that Africa was 
for the 
Time and bitter-end colonialists saw 


Africans, Of course, only 


anything wrong in this obvious re- 
mark. What had happened was that 
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neither Williams nor his young boss 
back: in Washington thought ex- 
clusively in terms of color, When the 
U.S. Chief Exechtive was told what 
Williams had said, he quite logically 
asked, “Who else should Africa be 
for, if not for the Africans?” In 
vain, Williams tried to explain he 
considered all who lived in Africa as 
Africans, but the white supremacists 
rejected the explanation. “If he does 
not know the difference between Fu- 
and what is he 
doing in the job?” said one ill-tem- 
pered editorial. “A maladroit exhibi 
tion. . . . He should employ his tai- 
the U.S. South and brine 
about America for the Americans of 
all races.” Another paper 
brought in the American 
(“Why do American kids play cow- 
boys and Indians? Ours do not play 
Settlers and Kikuyus. or Boers and 


Zulus.” ) 


ropeans Africans, 


ents to 


even 


Indians 


In one of his speeches Williams 
also said, “The pace of constitutional 
progress must be hammered out on 
i How 


wisely de- 


the anvil of democracy, . . 
ever. on being asked. he 
clined to express an opinion as to 
what that pace should be. “Africans 
should have self-determination, free 
of the pressures of the cold war, at 
the speed they want. As far as we 
true of the 
Rhodesian Federation and the Union 
of South 4 


are concerned, this is 


Africa as well, 


In Tanganyika he told the people 
that the trip was a demonstration 
of U.S. interest in Africa. He hoped 
to learn in order that he might “be 
better prepared to make quick de- 
cisions and fair judgments on future 
issues affecting Africa.” Then, in an 
obvious slip, he made mention of his 
desire to meet the Governor-General 
(instead of the Governor). and this 
brought howls, 

Africans 
them- 
Afri- 


and 


for the 
want for 


“America wants 
what the Africans 
he said, adding that by 
* Asiatics 


whites, because in Africa all men are 


selves.” 
cans he_ included 
created equal.” 
This was met with warm response 
among the people, and no one seemed 
that he’d used the 
(Asian is the 


to mind word 
** Asiatic” 


word). 


prefer ed 


In Uganda Williams apparently 
felt it necessary to get in a slight 


cold war touch. He spoke of the 
U.S. desire for a strong independ- 
ent Africa, “lest another kind of tyr- 
Of course, he had in 
mind the Soviets, but when he added 
that he 
they had suffered before, he recog- 
nized the possibility that he mighi 


anny enter.” 


“meant tyranny worse thar: 


be misunderstood and asked to with- 
draw the phrase, “I did not mean the 
British ‘ 
But the bomb had burst. Clearly fa- 
tigue was catching up with him. The 
Tory British in England grumbled. 
The white colonialists yelled like 


Administration is tyranny. 


stuck pigs. Williams was accused of 
interfering in Her Majesty’s affairs 
by the London Daily Mail, 
used the occasion to take a dig at 
the U.S. and Little Rock. Even the 
generally sympathetic London Times 


which 


referred to Williams’ appointment as 
“a gamble.” and concluded that “. . . 
his beginning (had) not been auspi- 
cious.” The Yorkshire Post wonder- 
ed if it was a good idéa to send such 


a vocal emissary abroad. “How muc! 


authority does he claim to have?” 
Sir Roy Welensky wanted to know 
if the U.S. had changed its Africa 
policy. The wire services, of course, 
reported all this in the fullest to a 
watching world. 
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Advance Gifts 
Member of the 
Board of Trustees, American Can- 
D.C. (1953-1957). 


12. Co-Chairman, 
Campaign and 
cer Society. 

13. Organizer and Coordinator of 

Freedom Rally, Inc, (1951). 


14. Member, Advisory Committee. 
Department of Public Welfare, on 
the National Training School for 
Girls (1952), 

15. Vice - 
Chest Campaign for Metropolitan 

(1954, 1955 


Chairman, Community 


Washington and 
1956). 

16. Member, Washington Interfaith 
Committee. (19.7). 

17. Four terms, Vice-President. two 
terms, Chairman of Personnel 
and Finance, and two terms Secre- 
tary, United Community Services 
of Washington (1951-1957). 

18. Member. Board of Trustees, Fed- 
eral City Council, D.C. (1955- 
1956). 


9 
Red 


19. Agency Chairman, Cross 


Drive (1954-1955). 

20. Member. Executive 
Camp Fire Girls, D.C., and Camp 
Fire Girls of National Capital 
Area (1953-1957). 

21. Chairman, 1957 Fund Raising 
Campaign, United Negro College 
lund. 


Boards, 


22. Member, Operating Committee, 
Lafayette Square USO (1953- 

1957). 

23. Director, Arthritis and Rheum- 
atism Association (1955-1957). 
24. Director, National Board, United 

Defense Fund (1955-1957). 

25. Director, National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, of the District 
of Columbia (1956-1959), 

26. Director and Incorporator of the 
Health and Welfare Council of the 
National Area (1956- 
1959). 

27. Director, National Board of Di- 

National Conference of 
Christians and Jews (1958). 

28. Member, National Council, Uni- 
ted Negro College Fund. 

29. President, Rudolph Elementary 
School PTA (1947-1959). 

30. Secretary, District Government 
One Fund Drive (1957-1959). 

31. Member. D.C. 
Higher Public Education 
1959). 

32. Chairman, Board of 
National Negro 

(1958-1960). 


Capital 


rectors, 


Committee on 
(1958- 


Trustees, 
Opera Founda. 


tion 


PRESENT CIVIC ACTIVITIES 

1. Director, USO for the National 
Capital Area. 

2. Director, Washington 
League, and Chairman of 


Urban 
Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance. 

3. Member, Advisory Council, In- 
stitute for Criminological Research 
D.C. Government. 

1. Vice President, Council — of 
Churches, National Capital Area, 
and Director of its Social Welfare 
Department. 

5. Incorporator, Director and Sec- 
retary, United Givers Fund, Na- 
tional Capital Area, 

D.C, 


Committee on the 


Commissioners’ 
Standing D.C 
Government One Fund Drive, and 
1960 Campaign Director. 

7. Member, Commissioners’ Griev- 
ance Committee, D.C. Government 


6. Chairman, 
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8. Director. National Conference of 
Christians and Jews 

9. Director, Big Brothers of the Na- 

Capital Area, Ine. and 

Chairman, Personnel Committee. 


tional 


10. Member, Personnel and Finance 
Committee, Health and Welfare 
Council. 

11. Trustee, 
House. 

12. Trustee, John Wesley AME Zion 


Church. 
CIVIC AWARDS 


: Afro 
Award 
2. Cited Pittsburgh- 
Courier Newspaper (1951) and by 
the Chicago Defender (1955). 
testimonial for civic 
achievement, Benning Heights Civ- 
ic Association (1951). 
1. Annual Award, D.C, Federation 
(1952). 
5. Certificates of Award: Commun- 
ity Chest: Korean Relief; D.C. 
American Cancer 
D.C. Recreation Depart- 
ment: the United 


Barney Neighborhood 


American Newspaper 
(1950). 


twice by 


. Received 


of Civie Associations 


Commissioners: 

Society: 

Community 
Services of D.C.; Camp Fire Girls 
of National Capital Area; United 
Negro College Fund: and Wash- 
ington Educational Touring Club. 
6. Cited five times by United Giv- 
ers Fund 

7. Presented “The Order of the Red 
Feather” in 
1956 by the 
Federation 

8. Washington 
1959. 

9 Health and Welfare Council of 
the National Capital Area in 1959. 

10. Twice (1956) (1959) by 
the D.C. Board of Commissioners 


1955 and again in 
Community Chest 


Urban League in 


and 


for organizing and participating 
in the D.C, Government One Fund 
Drive 

11. Brotherhood Award 


Conference of 


1961, Na- 

tional Christians 
ind Jews 

12. Alumni Award of 
1961, Howard University 

13. Fort Dupont Civie Association 
Certificate of Appreciation (1961) 


Association 
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GRACE CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY, 
ANNOUNCES GEORGE EDMUND 
HAYNES SCHOLARSHIP AWARD 


In memory of the late Dr. George 
Edmund Haynes, sociologist, author 
and educator, a former resident of 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., deceased sinced 
January 1960, whose birthday occurs 
on May 11, a Scholarship Fund in 
his name has been established at 
Grace Congregational Church, 310 
West 139th Street, New York City. 
From this Fund an annual award 
will be made to an eligible social 
science student chosen from any of 
Greater New York’s colleges, with- 
out regard to race, sex or church 
membership. 


In announcing the award this 
week, on behalf of the Memorial 
Committee of Grace Congregational 
Church, the Rev. W. Sterling Cary, 
minister, said: 


“The long and significant career 
of Dr. George Edmund Haynes in 
the field of race relations in this 
country and Africa covered a half 
century in our history calling for 
staunch pioneering, great faith and 
large vision. His early sociological 
studies of New York and other large 
cities gave impetus to the founding 
of many present-day social work 
organizations and agencies. In con- 
junction with his co-founding—with 
Mrs. William H. Baldwin of New 
York—the National Urban League 
in 1910, he organized and directed 
for ten years the Social Science De- 
partment of Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. From his classes there, 
many trained social scientists went 
to urban centers where they became 
key figures in organizing and pro- 
moting local and state social work 
programs. His doctoral thesis, “The 
Negro at Work in New York City,” 
published by Columbia University in 
1912; the articles he contributed to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
Social Work Year Book, and to 
many sociological journals during 
more than thirty years; as well as his 
prophetic studies of several African 
countries, were revelations of little 
known facts in the field of social 
science and inter-racia] relations. His 
last ten years as a lecturer at the 


College of the City of New York 
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brought to its School of Education 
the teaching skill and experience of 
one of America’s foremost educators. 


“In his memory also as a former 
Vice-Moderator of the General Coun- 
cil of the Congregational Christian 
Churches; a former Vice Chairman 
of the Home Missions Board of the 
same denomination; a charter mem- 
ber of Grace Congregational Church; 
as well as a former trustee and ad- 
viser to some of the best known 
church-supported educational _ insti- 
tutions in this country, Grace Con- 
gregational Church perpetuates the 
name of Dr. Haynes through this 
annual award for the inspiration 
which the history of his pioneer ser- 
vice brings to youth everywhere re- 
gardless of race.” 








AN AFRICAN MACBETH 


A Zulu amateur theatrical group 
in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, re- 
cently produced an African version 
of Shakespeare’s tragedy “Macbeth”, 
in which scenes and characters were 
transposed from 11th century Scot- 
land to early 19th century Zululand. 


The play was adapted and pro- 
duced by an Englishman, Mr. Adrian 
Stanley, formerly of the Bristol Old 
Vic company, who found that the 
themes of bloodshed, tyranny, witch- 
craft and border-raiding were par- 
ticularly appropriate to Africa a 
hundred or so years ago. 


The action of the drama remains 
the same but some lines of the script 
have been changed to suit the Afri- 
can setting ond the characters have 
been given African names: Macbeth 
becomes Noluju, Lady Macbeth, No- 
wawa; and the Scots, English and 
Norwegians are translated as mem- 
bers of the Mtetwa, Qwabe and 
Nwandwe tribes. The three witches be- 
come a witchdoctor and two scorcer- 
crs. Instead of in sombre Scottish 
castles, the action takes place around 
grass huts, and Lady . . . Nowawa, 
pacing the stage in her famous solil- 
oquy, wears a towering Zulu head- 


dress. (UNESCO. ) 
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Bruce Cotton Says Civil War Centennial 


Becoming “Strawberry Festival” 


The Civil War Centennial has 
taken on the air of a strawberry festi- 
val, according to an editorial by 
Bruce Catton in a recent issue of 
American Heritage. Catton is Senior 
Editor of the magazine, a noted auth- 
or of many Civil War histories, and 
a member of the Civil War Centen- 
nial Commission. 


He writes: “Must the Centennial 
create out of borrowed costumes, 
old time music, and a plentiful use 
of blank cartridges , a musical 
comedy which implies that the 600,- 
000 deaths caused by the Civil War 
had no real meaning? This kind of 
syrupy that A- 


suggests 


sentiment gg 


merica’s most profound experience 
was simply a vastly entertaining mis- 
understanding. 


“What do we think we're com- 
memorating ?” Catton asks. “Should 
we re-enact the starving of the first 
prisoner of war, or New York’s Draft 
riots, or Sherman’s march to the sea? 
Obviously not. Rather the Centennial 
should remind us that the Civil War 
started a process which is still in- 
complete. 

“It created one nation, destined 
for world leadership, with the un- 
dying responsibility of preserving 
freedom for all. The War brought 


Negro slavery to an end. In its blind, 


brutal and all but unendurably ex- 
pensive way, the War left us with no 
alternative to the task of creating, 
perfecting, and defending a one-class 
American citizenship. 


“We shall lose something if in the 
Centennial observance we hesitate 
to ‘stir up controversy’ or touch some 
present-day issue which might leave 
thorns in our fingers. We are a 
grownup people by now, or at least 
we think we are, and we do not need 
to go through this anniversary on 
tiptoe. If we do that, the Civil War 
was a needless catastrophe, now 100 
years remote, full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing.” 








UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: 
QUARLES ON CIVIL WAR 


ANN ARBOR—The Civil War 
Negro not only sy mbolized — the 
breadening of human liberty but his 
active part in the war helped his own 
emancipation, a noted historian de- 
clared at The University of Michigan. 





Delivering the 11th lecture in the 
U—M Summer Session series on the 
Civil War, Prof. Benjamin Quarles, 
chairman of Morgan State College 
(Md.) history department, said: 

“The Civil War began as a war to 
preserve the Union, and not to free 
the slaves. But by the 
1863, the war had taken a second 
purpose—to extend the boundaries 


summer of 


of human freedom. 


“The Negro himself was not mere- 
ly an onlooker, standing idly by, 
weeping in gratitude. On the con- 
trary, he was active on the battle- 
fields, behind the lines, and on the 
home front.” Prof. Quarles pointed 
out. 


“As nothing else, the Civil War 
deepened the Negro’s sense of ident- 
ity with the land of his birth. It gave 
him a new sense of belonging, a feel- 
ing that the U. S. was really his 
country, and a good place for his 
children.” 

The Civil War Negro did more 
than exhort his fellow Americans to 
live up to their great ideals. He pro- 


ceeded to set an example by actions 
of his own, Prof. Quarles continued: 


“One of the first things done by 
tens of thousands of Negroes was to 
make themselves free. The war was 
conducted mainly on Southern soil, 
and whenever the Yankee troops 
drew near, slaves poured into their 
lines, 


“When these fugitives reached the 
Star and Stripes, they brought with 
them serious problems of disease and 
But they also brought 
brawny arms, broad backs and train- 
ed skills for labor. 


disorder. 


“As a Union soldier (or sailor), 
the Negro made a measurable con- 
tribution to the war effort. On the 
whole the Negro volunteer acquitted 
himself acceptably. He knew that he 
faced a number of discriminations 
but the morale of the Negro soldier 
was likely to be above par. 


“Negro civilians, too, did some 
noteworthy things. The contribution 
of the slaves to the Southern cause 
was great. In the North, if Negro 
women took the lead in sewing for 
the soldiers and in assisting the 
former slaves, Negro men civilians 
were active in trying to influence 
public opinion in support of the war 
effort,” Prof. Quarles said. 


“When in 1865 slavery was abol- 
ished, the Negro took the information 
calmly. It was not news. For when 


the first gun roared over Fort Sum- 
ter, he had scented freedom in the 
air. Thereupon he had taken every 
opportunity to obtain it. Upon gain- 
ing his liberty, he had assumed the 
responsibilities of a free man and 
a citizen.” 








DUMOND ON CIVIL WAR 
ANN ARBOR—The glory of the 


Civil War came not from the battle- 
field but from a way of life so rich, 
full and free that hundreds of thou- 
sands men willingly died to save it. 

So said Prof. Dwight L. Dumond 
of The University of Michigan His- 
tory Department in his third lecture 
in the UM Summer Session series 
on the Civil War. 

The nation these men fought and 
died to save was “great in its wrath 
and great in its forgiveness,” the 
U—M historian declared. It was not 
easy then to forgive those Southern- 
ers who provoked the war and it is 
not easy now to grasp the extent of 
their stupidity, because only a person 
deeply indoctrinated in Southern 
mythology could believe they ever 
had a chance to win that war, he 
added. 

The world’s moral force was 
against the South, Professor Dumond 
said. It had no industry, shipping. 
banking or adequate transportation. 
Its people, far from united, were 
burdened “by a slave system which 
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of itself would have dragged them 
down as it had the nation.” The 
Confederacy was built on a “rotten” 
foundation. 

The from the 
Dumond continued, paid an 
some price to save the Union and 
abolish slavery. “Death did not hunt 
seek il 
bearing love of home and country, 


men other side, 


awe- 


for them, they went to out, 
hoping to live for one, prepared to 
die for the other.” 


Within a year, the Nothern volun- 
teers formed an army with no class 
distinctions that surpassed Europe’s 
finest. While this army never 
faith in itself or its country, it 
faith for a time in its incompetent 
leadership both in the War Depart- 
ment and in the field. Training of 
competent officers was grossly neg- 
lected. There 


lost 


lost 


were deserters. Some 


left the service for personal pique. 


“Despite all of this, the men did 
wrong at Bull Run, did 
right at Gettysburg,” 
Dumond said. And despite all the 
books about the dissident elements 
in high Washington, 
Lincoln’s cabinet was as strong and 


everything 
everything 


positions In 


able as any at the job of winning a 
war,. Lincoln had eventually found 
field Ulysses S. 
Grant and William T. Sherman who 
were relentless in their pursuit of 
victory but conscious of the respon- 
sibility of power, he concluded. 


commanders in 


Everything the Union fought for 
in the Civil War was betrayed by the 
federal 
failure to provide complete emanci- 
pation for the Negro and redemption 
of democracy in 
states, The University of Michigan 
historian charged. 


Prof. Dwight L. Dumond holds 
that post-Civil War measures were 


government’s subsequent 


the former slave 


inadequate and unrealistic. The gov- 
should have 
established a permanent department, 
with a director of cabinet rank. to 
protect and aid the former slaves. 

in the 12th 
—M Summer Session 
series on the Civil War. It was his 
‘xt') and last in the 


ernment, he argued, 


He outlined his view 
lecture in the [ 
lecture series. 

“The entire resources of the fed- 

re! government.” Dumond 
“should have been committed to 
whatever extent was required to (1) 


said, 


establish public schools, colleges and 
universities: (2) give homesteads to 
the former laves; (3) previde voca- 
tional training for employment; and 
(4) protect them in all their rights 
as citizens.” 


Instead the Negro’s newly won 
franchise was put in the hands of 
state governments, creating “so 
many ridiculous situations as to be 
beyond the pale of respectability,” 


the U—M historian asserted. 


Southern whites kept Negroes from 
the ballot-box, filled all Congression- 
al seats based on the Negro popula- 
tion. and filed back to Congress to 
obstruct legislation 
through the years, Dumond noted, 
adding: “this 
that both parties vied for its support 
either directly or by indirection.” 


any corrective 


power was so great 


Even before the sound of battle 
died away, the people of the former 
slave states were engaged in acts of 
killing, intimidating and 
the Negroes who were 


starving 
struggling 
against the chains of former servi- 


tude. the U—M historian maintained. 


Freedom for the slaves and pre- 
servation of the Union 
force, he said. Slaveholders had no 
choice but to accept the abolition, but 
would not admit it to have been an 


came by 


evil, nor abandon the psychological 


basis on which slavery rested. 


Noting that the Civil War marked 
the end of a long period of stagna- 
tion, Dumond observed that “we have 
reason now for hope, though not for 
that when the 
creative energies and 


satisfaction: hope 
might power 
of an oppressed people finally burst 
forth in all their glory, the memory 
of the boys who died at Shiloh and 
Chickamagua. at Antietam 
will 


balance the memories of slavery 


and at 
counter- 
and 


Gettysburg, somehow 


postwar tyranny.” 





TURNER ON LITERATURE OF 
THE CIVIL WAR 


Escapism was the keynote of 
Southern literature in the backwash 
of the Civil War, Prof. Arlin Turner, 
chairman of the Duke 


English Department, declared. 


University 


No other war in al] history has 
been written about so much as the 
Civii War, Turner said in the 13th 
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and last lecture in the University of 
Michigan Summer Session series 
commemorating the Civil War. 


Tracing the pattern of literary 
development in the South, Turner 
pointed out that Southern authors 
first engaged in “a defense and 
glorification of the lost cause publish- 
ed in short-lived (Southern) patriotic 
magazines.” 


Then, turning to publications out- 
side the South, “they substituted for 
direct defense of the cause in ideal- 
ization of the remote ante-bellum 
plantation South,” which became a 
formula delighting readers and pub- 
lishers no less outside than inside the 
South, Turner said. 


However, there were authors like 
George W. Cable who looked for- 
ward and wanted to acknowledge the 
mistakes of the past as a step toward 
a new improved South. But their ef- 
fort was condemned by the South 
and discouraged by the Northern 
editors and publishers who wanted 
their pages to advance reconciliation, 
Turner said. 


Thus, Southern literature, parti- 
cularly Southern fiction, “entered a 
long period of escapism, of effectual 
denial of the most urgent social and 
existing in the 
he pointed out. 


moral 
South,” 


questions 


This pattern of innocuousness was 
consciously broken by a few novel- 
ists during the Great Depression. But 
it was not broken effectively until 
William Faulkner 
and Thomas Wolf set “a new pattern 
which an school of 
younger authors has been working 


authors such as 


within entire 
and has produced the most vital prose 
fiction on the American scene today,” 


Turner said, 


FORM 
A 
NEGRO 
HISTORY 


STUDY 
CLUB 
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Mrs. Vassie D. Wright, Miss Lillian Duffy and Mrs. Josephine Davis discussing the textbook, “The Story of The Negro 
Retold,” which is being used for the first time in Los Angeles, California, schools. 





FIRST NEGRO HISTORY 
CLASS IN LOS ANGELES 
CITY SCHOOLS 


A regular course in Negro his- 
tory was presented for the first time 
in the Los Angeles school system at 
Dorsey Adult School, September 14, 
1961, at 7 p.m. The course started 
with the African background and 
focus on the part the Negro has play- 
ed in each epoch of history. The 
Instructor, Miss Lillian Duffy, has 
been with the Los Angeles school 
system since 1943 and is presently 
teaching at Widney High School. She 
C. Miss 


from 


has a master’s from U. S. 
Duffy has recently 


Africa. 


returned 


Following the basic purpose of the 
Association for the Study of Negro 


Life and History, the president- 
founder of Our Author’s Study Club, 
Los Angeles Branch. Mrs. Vassie D. 
Wright recently brought to the at- 
tention of the Angeles school 
officials the importance of the role 
the Negro has played in history. This 
interview resulted in adding Negro 


Los 





History to the curriculum of the 


adult schools. 


The enthusiasm of Mrs. Josephine 
Davis, Adult 
School, was a factor in starting the 
first class at Dorsey. Mrs. Davis is 
the preident of the Crenshaw Co- 
ordinating Council; Preident of Pi 
Lambda Theta, Sigma Chapter, U. S. 


Principal, Dorsey 


C.; and Delta Kappa Gamma Soror- 
ity for women in education. 


For further information concern- 
ing this new class, please call Dorsey 
Adult School after 1 p. m. at AX 


1-1514. (L. A. Readers) 








DOUGLASS SHRINE 


National Memorial in District of 
Columbia 

Senator Philip A. Hart (D-Mich.) 
and Congressman Charles C. Diggs, 
Jr., of Detroit introduced a bill which 
would establish a national memorial 
to a distinguished citizen and public 
servant, Frederick Douglass. 

Mr. Douglass, born a slave in 1817, 
rose to a high position in our 
country, serving under several Presi- 


dents as Recorder of Deeds in the 
District of Columbia, 1881- 
1889, and as our Minister to Haiti, 
1889-1891. He was an _ esteemed 
friend of President Lincoln, 
worked hard in the cause of Aboli- 


from 


and 
tion. 

The house where 
lived for many 
Washington, has been cared for with 
loving devotion by the National As- 
sociation of Colored Women’s Clubs 
through voluntary 
Senator Hart pointed out that this 
organization, headed by Dr. Rosa 
L. Gragg of Detroit, has done a fine 
job of keeping up Mr. 
home for many years, having spent 
several thousands of dollars on re- 
pair and upkeep. 


Mr. Douglass 


years in Southeast 


contributions. 


Douglass” 


“It seems only fitting,” Senator 
Hart stated, “that this house at 141] 
W Street, S. E., which contains in 
Mr. Douglass’ library an important 
source of historical documents for 
the period in which he lived, should 
now be turned into a national histor- 
ical shrine.” 
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AN UNDERSTANDING OF CORE 


From the office of 
Senator Kenneth B. Keating 
(R., N.Y.) 
(Following are excerpts from Sen- 
ator Keating's bi-weekly report over 


Station WLIB in New York) 


CORE LEADER EXPLAINS 
ITS PROGRAM 
KEATING: The Congress of Ra- 


cial Equality, called 
“CORE” is, | am sure, familiar to 
many of you. Most recently, it’s been 
in the 


sometimes 


its connec- 
Riders who 


segregation 


news because of 
Freedom 
testing the 
situation in transportation facilities 


= 
tion with the 


have been 
in the South. In order to throw more 
light on the objectives and the ac- 
tivities of CORE, I have as my guest 
today, Mr. JULIUS W. HOBSON, 
who is President of the Washington 
chapter of this organization, and al- 
Washington 
for the national group. He is in the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in the Federal Government. 
Mr. Hobson, I appreciate your tak- 


so, the representative 


ing time to appear with me on this 
program today and want to ask vou 


a few questions. 


HOBSON: We are very delighted 
to have this opportunity, Senator, to 
appear, and we'll be very glad to 
answer any questions 

KEATING: In the first place, Mr. 
Hobson, | wonder if you could tell 


little CORE 


founded, it’s seeking to 


about how was 


what 


us a 
and 
achieve 


HOBSON : Well, CORE was found- 
ed in 1942 by Mr. James Farmer, 
who is its present Director, CORFE 
was founded on the basis of non- 
violence, It’s primarily a group that 
to the Ghandian 
cepts of non-violence. However, 
CORE feels that it has «added some- 
thine to non-violence by employing 
action. It is a 
taking ac- 
tion which is pointed toward bring 


is dedicated con- 


non-violent direct 


group which believes in 
ine about better race relations, and 
between all 
groups in We feel in 
CORE that this non-violent action is 
not just a problem of the people in 


hetter human relations 


the country. 


CORE or the Negro. It’s action 
which we think is good for the entire 
country, 


KEATING: How many members 
do you have today? 


HOBSON: We have approximately 
12,000 active members. However, we 
also have what we call “Associate 
Members,” and if we count our As- 
sociate Members, who are people who 
just make contributions, we would 
say that we have approximately 
twice that many. 


KEATING: How do you finance 


your activities? 


HOBSON: Our activities are fina- 
need through contributions, by var- 
ious organizations, such as labor un- 
ions. We finance it primarily, how- 
ever, through contributions by the 
membership. Five dollar contribu- 
tions, two dollar contributions, or 
whatever we can get from those peo- 
ple and the public who are sympa- 
thetic or interested. 


KEATING: I want to ask you a 
question, now—TI don’t want any im- 
plication that I agree with it, because 
I don’t—bit it’s one charge that’s 
been made about CORE and I want- 
ed to have you deal with it. It’s: a- 
bout communist infiltration into the 
organization. What’s the fact about 
that? 


HOBSON: Well, I think I ought 
to take this opportunity to say, Sen- 
ator, that I’m very glad you asked 
that question. We are very well a- 
ware of your record in this area of 
civil rights and we know that you 
are not in sympathy with those who 
make such allegations. But we are al- 
ways glad to answer this question. 
For the officers of CORE, and the 
National Board of Directors, I feel 
very safe in saying that there is no 
communist infiltration. Now, for the 
individual membership I cannot say 
who is a member, or who isn’t, out 
in the states. But, of course— 


KEATING: They'll try to get in— 
wherever they can— 

HOBSON: They may try to get in 

KEATING: We recognize that. 

HOBSON: They will try to get in, 


but CORE has constitutional pro- 
visions which prohibit anyone com- 
ing into CORE who is not in favor 
of non-violent action or who has the 
dedication that the communists have. 
I might enlarge on that just one 
second. In the first place, the com- 
munists have a tradition of violence 
and a tradition of revolution, and 
CORE is non-violent. Any commun- 
ist would certainly be out of place 
in CORE. Wherever we find one— 
or wherever we think that there may 
be one—we immediately look into it 
and attempt to get rid of him. No, 
CORE is not a communist organiza- 
tion. We do not want communist 
affiliation or communist sympathy. 


KEATING: And there are none on 


your Board of Directors? 


HOBSON. Absolutely not. 
KEATING: Or the 


group? 
HOBSON: Absolutely not, sir. 


KEATING. How does CORE 
work with the NAACP, for instance, 
and other human rights organiza- 


tions? 


HOBSON: CORE works hand-in- 
glove with the NAACP. For example, 
we have had meetings here in Wash- 
ington, of the non-violent groups 
with the NAACP. We get legal help 
from the NAACP. We get all kinds 
of technical help from the Urban 
League and other groups of similar 
nature in the country. We are quite 
cooperative with each other. 


KEATING: The Freedom Riders 
movement has been in the news a 
great deal recently. How do you 
assess the accomplishments of the 
Freedom Riders, so far, in their 
trips? 


HOBSON: Well, we feel that we 
have called attention to an area 
which has been in the news, but 
which no one has paid too much at- 
tention to. The Freedom Riders have 
brought out the necessity either for 
better law enforcement or for an- 
other law dealing with travel in in- 
terstate commerce. I’m not saying 
that we need another law. I’m not 
saying that we don’t have law en- 


operating 
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forcement. But this is something 
which has been okayed by the Sup- 
reme Court, and it has been reafli- 
rmed by the Attorney General. The 
Freedom Riders are simply attempt- 
ing to test a law which is now on the 
books and which is every American 
citizen’s right. We feel that we have 
accomplished one thing in calling at- 
tention to the fact that there are 
some states in the United States in 
which this Federal law is now violat- 
ed. 

KEATING: Where do the Freedom 
Riders go from here? What are their 
plans? For instance, is airplane 
transportation a problem? 


HOBSON: Yes, airplane transpor- 
tation is a problem in a number of 
southern cities. We have three fly- 
ins who recently flew into Jackson, 
Mississippi, and who attempted to 
use the facilities at the airport, and 
who were arrested. We find that there 
is some segregation in New Orleans, 
Birmingham, Alabama, and other 
places. There are signs up on the 
water fountains and other facilities 
which CORE intends to test, based 


on the Interstate Commerce law. 


KEATING: Are you satisfied with 
the action of the Administration in 
connection with the troubles of the 
Freedom Riders in the South? 


HOBSON: We in CORE fee] that 
the initial actions of the Administra- 
tion were very good. We do not 
consider the Administration to be 
hostile. However, we do not agree 
100% with the cooling-off period 
and some of those statements, but we 
do feel that generally the Administra- 
tion is trying to enforce the Consti- 
tution and the law as it applies to 
all American citizens. 


KEATING: Do you think the 
Freedom Riders have demonstrated 
the need for new laws in this field, 
at all? 


HOBSON: I think that they have 
demonstrated one of two things— 
either a need for new law or a need 
to do something about law enforce- 
ment. I couldn’t say whether we need 
a new law in this area or whether 
it’s law enforcement agencies which 
are affected. 

KEATING: Some people have 
said—and again I raise this because 
it’s a controversial subject—that the 


Freedom Riders overplayed their 
hand in carrying on their rides— 
that they agitated for trouble. What’s 
your comment on that? 


HOBSON: I can only answer those 
people by saying that if taking a bus 
from here to New Orleans and ex- 
pecting all the rights and privileges 
in the implied contract of the bus 
ticket, with the bus company, is agit- 
ating, then I’m afraid that we are 
guilty of agitating. 

KEATING: That’s a pretty effect- 
ive answer. I think you hit the nail 
on the head. Our time is up. Thank 
you very much, Mr. Julius W. Hob- 
son, the President of the Washington 
Chapter of CORE. 


HOBSON: Thank you very much, 
Senator Keating. It was a privilege 
and an honor to be here. 








DEMOCRACY IN AFRICA — 


Democracy as we know it is not 
well suited to the needs of newly 
emergent nations in Africa, a Univer- 
sity of Michigan political scientist 
writes in the current Michigan Alum- 
nus Quarterly Review. 

Associate Prof. Henry L. Bretton 
(Ph.D.) says: 

“We must learn to distinguish care- 
fully between liberty and freedom of 
colonial territories from foreign con- 
trol and freedom of the individual 
from the newly established govern- 
ments in Africa.” 


Most nationalist leaders are sold 
on the first freedom, but not on the 
second, he explains. They regard in- 
dividualism and all that promotes it 
as disfunctional to economic devel- 
opment. 

“The United States leadership 
must more earnestly address itself 
to the likely proposition that our 
political system and its underlying 
values may, in fact, prove disfunc- 
tional to the political and economic 
systems now emerging in the devel- 
oping countries,” Bretton emphasises. 

“Moreover, because of the nature 
of Western colonialism, efforts by 
our leaders to impose our concepts 
and methods of political and eco- 
nomic organization upon the people 
of Africa will most likely be inter- 
preted as neo-colonialism if they re- 
sult in promotion of disunity, in di- 
version of national effort, 
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“Introduction of our methods and 
concepts should not interfere with 
concentration of national energies 
toward basic social, economic and 
political reform, even in revolution. 








OPEN LETTER 
TO ALL EDITORS — 
MORE AFRICA STUDY SOUGHT 


Dear Sir: 


One of the neglected studies in our 
public schools is the history of the 
American Negro and the peoples of 
Africa, Although many curricula af- 
ford opportunity to learn about an- 
cient and modern civilizations, al- 
most nothing is taught about past or 
present day Africa. 

We are discovering many facets 
of African civilization beyond the 
meagre stories of Stanley or Living- 
ston. Civilizations existed in Africa 
when much of Europe was barbarian, 

Although we marvel at the devel- 
opment of American Negroes in the 
past century, our children know lit- 
tle of the Negro heroes who fought 
gallantly in all of our wars. Nor little 
is taught of the achievement and 
contributions made by American Ne- 
groes to our culture. 

The late Dr. Carter Woodson, a 
scholar of great reputation, organ- 
ized, “The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History.” He be- 
gan publishing “The Negro History 
Bulletin,” a monthly publication, and 
the “Journal of Negro History”, a 
quarterly, which since 1916 has not 
missed an issue. The home of the As- 
sociation is 1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
in Washington, D.C., and its walls 
bulge with books, scholarly disser- 
tations and materials of value. 

In view of the need for greater 
knowledg of Africa, and for inteli- 
gently meeting without prejudice the 
problems facing the world todav. we 
suggest that every library and school 
should consult this source of knowl- 
edge. 

E. B. HENDERSON 
Falls Church, Va. 








PLEASE GIVE 
US YOUR NEW 
ADDRESS .... 
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DR. IRA DE A. REID 


Dr. Ira De A. Reid, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Soci- 
logy at Haverford College, Haver- 
ford, 
to the faculty of International Chris- 
in Japan for the 


Pennsylvania, has been named 


tian University 
wcademic year beginning September 
1962 


\ member of the Religious Soci- 
will be the first 
Negro educator to serve full-time on 


ety of Friends, he 


‘ 
the teaching staff of this institution 
of higher education in Tokyo, which 
is being supported by fifteen major 
North 


Protestant denominations in 


(meric a 

His appointment as professor of 
sociology, announced by the Japan 
University 


International Christian 


Foundation, is the second of three 
appointments under a special Dan- 
forth Foundation grant to send dis- 
scholars to the 


tinguished American 


University 
Dr. Reid was born in 1901 in Clif- 
ton Forge, Virginia. He 
Morehouse College, 
1922 


graduated 
Atlanta, 
received his 


from 
Georgia, in and 
master’s degree from the University 
of Pittsburgh three years later. He 
doctorate at Columbia 


in 1939. 


earned his 
University 

Before coming to Haverford Col- 
lege in 1947, Dr. Reid was professor 
New 
year, and 
Atlanta 
1934 to 
1946. In addition, he has been visit- 
ing professor at the New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia 
and the Pennsylvania State Uni- 


of educ ational 
York 
professor of 


sociology at 
University for one 
sociology at 


University in Georgia from 


Univer- 
sity: 
versity. Earlier in his career. he 
taught at Texas College and was di- 
rector of research of the National 
Urban League, 1928 to 1934. 

Dr. Reid has served on a number 
1 boards, including those of com- 
and social 


munity, government 


agencies. He was social economist. 
U.S. Social Security Board. consult- 


S. War Man- 


and 


ant on minorities, | 


power Commission: member, 
Board of Directors, American Friends 
e Committee. Philadelphia. In 
the same city, he has been a 
ber of 
Higher Education: and director ot 
the Metropolitan Board, Young 


Men’s Christian Association. 


Servit 


mem- 
the Mayor’s Commission on 


Dr. Ira De A. Reid, professor and 
chairman of the Department of Soci- 
ology, Haverford College, Pennsylvan- 
ia, will join the faculty of the Inter- 
national Christian University in Tokyo, 
Japan, beginning September 1962. 








He is a fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
and the American Sociol- 
ogical Association. He is also a mem- 
ber of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Among the books which he has 
written are: The Negro Immigrant, 
In A Minor Key, and Sharecroppers 
All. He was also editor of Phylon, 
the journal of race and culture. 

Dr. Reid is married to the former 
Anne Cooke, a graduate of Oberlin 
Ohio. Mrs. Reid, who 
received the Ph.D., degree from Yale 
director of 
dramatics and professor of drama at 
Howard University, Washington, D. 
C. They have one child, Enid, who 


Science 


College in 


Univesity, was formerly 


will enter Oberlin College in Sept- 


ember, 1961. 





SIERRA LEONE: NEWEST STATE 
IN AFRICA 


Sierra Leone, which proclaimed its 
independence on April 27, 1961, is 
bounded to the West by the Atlantic, 
to the North and East by Guinea, 
and to the South by Liberia, It is a 
well-watered, hilly country. The hot 
and moist low coastal plain extend 
inland only 30 to 50 miles (rainfall 
is heavier here than in any other part 
of West Africa). Most of the coun- 
try, however, is a plateau varying 
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in altitude from 900 to 3,000 ft., 
with mountains on the north-east bor- 
der rising to more than 5,000 ft. 
Six rivers — 300 to 500 miles long 

rise in the Futa Jallon highlands 
on or beyond the northern frontier 
and traverse the country following 
a general south-west course. 


Known to its native inhabitants as 
Ramarong, or the Mountain, the 
country was given its name by the 
Portuguese discoverer, Pedro de Sin- 
tra in 1462, who called it Serra Lyoa 
—"‘lion-like”—a name which at the 
hands of cartographers became very 
soon half Spanish (Sierra) half Ital- 
ian (Leone). 


Here, as elsewhere along the coast. 
the Portuguese established “factor- 
ies”, But the colony of Sierra Leone 

that is, Freetown and its surround- 
ings — did not out of their 
establishment. It owes its birth to the 
philanthropists who sought to allevi- 
ate the lot of those Negroes who were 
victims of the traffic in hitman beings 


grow 


The former protectorate, which ex- 
tends in hinterland over an ares 
about the size of Scotland, is inhab- 
ited by various tribes, the chief being 
the Timni, the Sulima, the Susu and 
the Mendi. The Fula inhabit parts 
of the North. Most of the tribes are 
animists, but the Susu and Fula are 
Muslims. Freetown, the capital city 
(which boasts the best harbour on 
the West coast of Africa), is inhabit- 
ed by descendants of nearly every 
tribe and a distinct type know as 
the Sierra Leoni, popularly called 
creoles, who descended from 
freed slaves. 


are 


The wealth and external trade of 
the country are mainly dependent on 
the oil-palm, the kola nut being the 
next in value. Ginger and cocoa are 
also exported. Agriculture proper is 
mostly confined to the cultivation of 
food crops for home consumption— 
chiefly rice and cassava. Deposits of 
platinum, haematite and gold were 
discovered in Sierra Leone in the 


1920's. (UNESCO). 








ADVERTISE IN THE 
NEGRO HISTORY BULLETIN 
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il 


“THE BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC” 


o have read a fiery gospel, writ 


in burnished rows of steel.” 


A hymn with the fighting spirit of 
John the 
spiritual fervor of a Biblical psalm: 
this is Julia Ward Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” One of the 
all martial this 
Civil War poem was born of forces 


Brown; a war song with 


noblest of songs, 
as powerful as those that compelled 
a great For Mrs. 
Howe these forces were the “passion 


nation to divide. 
of patriotism” and the “religion of 
humanity. In her own words, “When 
the war broke out, the passion of 
patriotism lent its color to the re- 
ligion of humanity in my own mind, 
as in and a 
came in which I could say: 


many others, moment 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of 
the coming of the Lord!’ and the 
echo which my words awoke in many 
hearts made me sure that other peo- 


ple had seen it also.” ! 


During the troubled years preced- 
ine the Civil War, the Howe family 
living in South Boston, in a 
lovely. quiet home which Mrs. Howe 


was 


had named “Green Peace.” “Green 


Peace” was destined to become a 
center of the anti-slavery movement 
and a gathering place for some of 
the most famous abolitionists of the 
time. It 
Howe received John Brown, the onty 
time she ever saw him. From here. 
she and her husband. Dr. Howe, a 
distinguished physician and _ philan- 
thropist, edited an anti-slavery news- 
paper and wrote extensively in the 


cause of , freedom, 


Then came the specific incident 
which gave rise to the writing of 
the “Battlke Hymn”. At the outbreak 
of the war in April, 1861, Dr. Howe, 
too old for active duty, volunteered 
to serve in whatever capacity he 
could, except that of spy. In May 
he was appointed by President Lin- 
coln as a member of a Sanitary Com- 
mission which was being organized 
to safeguard the health of the Union 
troops. His duties frequently took 
him to Washington. 


was here that Julia W ard" 


by Myrtle Henry, Washington, D.C. 


In the fall of 1861 Mrs. Howe, a- 
long with her minister and a few 
other friends, accompanied her hus- 
band to the strife-torn capital, Later 
she described the feeling of discour- 
agement and personal inadequacy 
that came over her as they drew near 
the city. She thought how poorly fit- 
ted she was to do any of the things 
which many of her women acquaint- 
ances were doing for the sick and 
wounded soldiers. Something seemed 
to say to her: “You would be glad 
to serve, but you cannot help any- 
one; you have nothing to give; and 


> 


there is nothing for you to do.” ? 


Only a few days later the great 
“Battle Hymn” was given to her to 
give the nation, The Howe party 
was driving out to attend a review 
of Union troops stationed in Wash- 
ington. However, a surprise move 
from the opposition necessitated a 
quick cancelling of the review. 


As the 


quarters they began siaging the pop- 


party returned to their 


ular air, “John Brown's body lies a- 
mouldering in the grave”, Some sol- 
iders who heard them cried. “Good 
straitway they took 


for you!” and 


up the song. 


Then, the Howe’s pastor, who was 


Mrs. 


in, the group, suggested that 


‘Howe write some “good words” to 


the John Brown tune. She replied 
thai she had but 
had not as yet found in her mind any 


“often wanted to, 


leading toward it.” 


That night she slept soundly as 
usual, ‘but awoke at early dawn and 
realized, to that 
the “long lines of the desired poem 
her 


her astonishment, 


were twining themselves” in 
mind, “I lay quite still”, she says, 
“until the last verse had completed 
itself in my thoughts, then hastily 
arose, saying to myself, “I shall lose 
this if I don’t write it down imme- 
diately.” I searched for a piece of 
paper and an old stump of a pen 
which I had the night before and be- 
gan to scrawl the lines almost with- 
out looking. . . . Having completed 
this, I lay down again and fell alseep, 


but not without feeling that some- 
thing of importance had happened to 
me.” > With such modesty spoke the 
composer of a piece that has been 
compared with the famous “Marseil- 
laise’” of France; that now, a hun- 
dred years later, is one of the most 
inspiring patriotic songs of a uni- 
ted nation, 


As Mrs. Howe expressed it, the 
poem wrote itself. Her daughter, 
Maude Howe, has said that occas- 
ionally her mother “got a poem all 
whole, in one piece, like the “Battle 
Hymn’. This was rare though; as a 
rule she toiled and moiled over her 
manuscripts.” 


“The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’, bearing the date of November, 
1861, was published in the Aélantic 
Vonthly of Februrary, 1862. Mean- 
while, the author had made various 
improvements in the original early 
dawn versioa. She was paid five dol- 
lars, the only money she ever re- 
ceived for the poem, 

In the 
warded the honor of being 


{tlantic the poem was a- 
printed 
to Mrs. 


Howe, it won but moderate praise 


on the first. page. According 


because the public was too heavily 
engaged in the trials of war to give 
thought to 
Before 
“Hymn” 


dic rs 


produc- 
the 
was taken up by the sol- 


much literary 


tions, long, however. 
became one of the 
the war. It 


chanted. recited. and used as a 


and soon 


leading songs of was 
sung, 
prayer before battle. At one public 
meeting President Lincoln was so 
moved by its singing that he wept 


and cried out, “Sing it again!” 


Julia Ward Howe, 


her own day as abolitionist, lecturer 


celebrated in 


and writer, is known today almost 
solely for the “Battle Hymn”. What 
manner of woman was she who im- 
mortalized herself through this “fi- 
ery gospel” so calmly brought forth 
in early dawn quiet? She was a 
woman who lived in daily commun- 
with the divine life, a 


ion woman 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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NEGRO HISTORY 
A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 


For thousands of years most of 


the earth’s people were the slaves or 
subjects of their rulers, with little 
of their destinies, In 
fact, of the billions of people who 
have lived on earth since the record- 
ing of history, only a comparatively 
small number: have enjoyed freedom. 


control own 


Primitive people had no rights at 
all. Each existed only for the tribe. 
The Chief had complete power. He 
made the rules for the entire group. 
When a Chief was good the people 
were well treated. When he was bad 
they 
were passed down from generation 
When an African 


state was conquered by another, the 


suffered. Legends and stories 
to generation. 


facts, myths, legends and its histori- 


cal traditions would pass, 


Four thousand years ago in 2025 
B.C., a wise .king of ancient Baby- 
lonia named Hammurabi wrote down 
a set of laws to assure equal justice. 
For the first time in recorded history. 
many of these laws gave definite 


For 


masters mistreating slaves could be 


rights to individuals. instance, 
punished, Slaves were also allowed 


to buy their freedom.' 


Elsewhere in the ancient world 
other ideas of human rights devel- 


oped, 

Plato (426-348 B.C.) All 
are by nature equal, made, all, of 
the same earth by the same Creator; 


men 


and however we deceive ourselves, 
as dear to God is the poor peasant 


as the 


Aristotle (384-322 B.C.) The bas- 
is of a democratic state is liberty: 


mighty prince.” 


which according to the common opin- 
ion of men, can only be enjoyed in 
such a state 2 

The Egyptians were the first to 
consider women as independent and 
legal equals of men. 


During the thousand years before 
Christ, there was a gradual increase 
in the number of men who could 
read and write, and had the time to 


study and inquire, 


Moral leaders began to explore 


the nature of man. The Hebrew 


by Lillian A. Parker 


prophets aroused their people against 
the economic and political tyranny 
of kings. In China, Confucius pre- 
sented the ideal of devotion to the 
public walfare. In India, Buddha 
taught that man cannot live for him- 
self alone, 


By the Fifth Century B.C. reading 
and writing began to spread. Many 
were asking questions, exchanging 
knowledge, developing ideas. This 
was the beginning of the free intel- 
ligence of mankind. 


The Magna Charta . . . 1215 A.D. 
limited the power of a king by his 
subjects, provided a basis on which 
English freedom was built. 


As freedom spread geographically, 
it expanded in meaning. Men began 
to realize they had “natural rights” 
that no through force or 
law could take away. The most 
important of these rights was free- 
dom of thought. 


one 


John Locke, an English philosopher, 
initiated criticism of human knowl- 
edge and diffused the spirit of free 
inquiry and universal toleration 
which has since profoundly affected 
the civilized world. 


The ideas spread by men like 
Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Mon- 
taigne, Paine and Montesquieu, 
helped to kindle a long series of rev- 
olutions, The old order began to 
crumble before the aroused might of 
peoples in revolt against oppression 
and tyranny. 


Stimulated by the writings of 
men, the British colonies in 
North America threw off the control 
of the mother country and set up an 
independent nation. The rights of 
man are proclaimed in the American 
Declaration of Independence 

Every right guaranteed by the Amer- 
ican Constitution was put there be- 
American had suffered 
when denied it. These included Free- 
dom of Speech, Assembly, and Re- 
ligion, Equality before the law, Se- 
curity of Person and Property, No 
unjust Arrest or Detention and Right 
to a Fair Public Trial. 


these 


cause some 
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AN ERA OF REVOLUTIONS — 
1830-1863 


In 1830 the French revolted, set- 
ting up a constitutional monarchy 
and eventually a republic. Belgians 
revolted against the Dutch and 
formed their own liberal govern- 
ment. Denmark started reforms and 
Sweden followed a decade later. Po- 
land rose against Russia, but because 
of Prussian aid to Russia, Poland 
was beaten and absorbed. The Ger- 
man princes were forced to grant 
reforms. Several provinces of Italy 
rebelled, but the revolt was crushed 
In 1848 the Austrians rebelled, the 
Hungarians revolted against the Au- 
strians and the Croats aguinsi the 
Hungarians. Under Alexander li of 
Russia, the serfs were made free by 
law. Germany was liberalized an‘ 
there were outbreaks in other Euro- 
pean countries. 


In 1863 a New Birth of Freedom 
was realized by the enslaved Ameri- 
can Negro when news was received 
that President Lincoln had signed 
the Emancipation Proclamation. In 
many instances, after freedom, the 
hardships were unbearable. The 
problem of earning a living was the 
most serious. It was not long before 
Negroes discovered freedom to be a 
mixed blessing. 


During enslavement, the Negroes 
were not always quiet and submis- 
sive. There has always been a leader 
among the groups who planned and 
discussed ways of becoming free. 
Sometimes these plans were not suc- 
cessful but they did not give up. 
When one fell by the way, another 
took his place. The struggle contin- 
ued for many years in many ways — 
some ran away to distant places 
where, if they succeeded, they would 
find a little freedom. There have 
been heartaches and much 
bloodshed for just a little freedom 
from oppression. Some bargained 
with their masters to buy their free- 
dom by earning money working at 
nights, Sundays and holidays. Oth- 
ers had masters who recognized abil- 


many 
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ities or for some outstanding service 
rendered, would give them their free- 
dom. 

Leaders like Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Charles 
Johnson, to name a few, charted the 
paths which Negroes followed for 
many years. 

A New Birth of Freedom was ex- 
perienced after World War II, when 
the American Negro proved he could 
be trained to do the same as his 
white companions in many instances. 

The Negro knows that advance- 
ment will not be given to him as a 
gift, but must be earned. They are 
learning to accept and to use their 
opportunities, As a result, many have 
prepared for better positions and 
have secured a better living stand- 
ard. 

Mary McLeod Bethune once said, 
“In order to know which way a tree 
is growing, we must watch the upper 
branches: those of the race who have 
accomplished and are 
leaders. The race should be judged 
by that group rather than the masses 


. 7 
who have not had their chance to 
4 


something 


develop.” 


ADVANCES OF THE 20TH 
CENTURY 


Many problems still remained to 
be solved: the welfare of the average 
man and his family; women were 
given the vote; laws against child 
labor and better conditions of health 
and housing for all the people were 
demanded. 

In some areas the Industrial Rev- 
olution, which had freed millions 
from bondage and back-breaking toil, 
had not even begun. And to large 
groups of the world’s population, 
freedom, democracy and self-govern- 
ment were still only words. For these 


people, always on the edge of starva- 
tion, freedom was still far away. 


At no time in history have inde- 
pendence and national integrity, and 
the right to think, speak, live, work 
and worship as we wish, seemed so 
precious to everybody. Of course, 
generally speaking, there is no such 
thing as complete independence for 
an individual or a nation. If a per- 
son tried to be entirely independent 
of all of those about him, it would 
be a very lonely and devastating ex- 
perience. A nation can no more be 
completely independent of the rest 








of the world than a person can. 

Yet there is an independence of the 
spirit, of the will, of sincere convic- 
tion and dedication, of. self-respect, 
of moral courage which, when tem- 
pered with compassion, make lead- 
ers out of nations and men. 

However, independence in personal 
and national life imposes responsi- 
bilities. Both personal and national 
happiness and survival must be pro- 
tected with self-investment. The in- 
fluence of ‘background upon man 
is far more important than that of 
the degree of pigmentation of his 
skin. Be 


A BILL O FRIGHTS FOR ALL 
MANKIND 


On December 10, 1948, at the Pa- 
lais de Chaillot, Paris, France, The 
United Nations’ General Assembly 
adopted the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. 

Each human right proclaimed is 
living testimony to the long strife of 
human spirit with tyrants who sought 
to enslave it. Each speaks of the con- 
viction shared by free men general- 
ly that some day all men shall be 
free. 

Everyone should be familiar with 
this great Declaration, for it repre- 
sents the best ideas men have learned 
about how to govern themselves dur- 
ing the past 5000 years, As a record 
of the past and a guide-post to the 
future, it holds much hope of a bet- 
ter life for all mankind. 


A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM— 
AFRICA 


It is increasingly realized that the 
cultural African 
peoples to the general history and 
progress of mankind were not limit- 
ed to interesting works of art, whe- 
ther in wood or ivory or in bronze 
or gold, but comprehended a wide 
range of political and social achieve- 
ments that im- 
portant or remarkable because taey 
were ignored or little known. 


contributions of 


were none the less 


The Europeans and Asians con- 
quered and established colonies in 
territories of Africa and subjected 
the people to servitude. The slave 
trade flourished in the seventeenth 
century. 

But now of recent 
wake of the colonial hurricane, there 
emerges a new approach to the whole 
question of, is the Negro a man with- 


years, in the 
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out a past? This reassessment of the 
African past occurs when many Afri- 
can peoples achieve new position of 
independence in the world, and when 
their voice begins to be heard at the 
UN and other places where govern- 
ments and nations meet. These mid- 
dle years of the 20th Century may 
be remembered for many troubles 
and upheavals, and for risks and 
dangers greater than any that hu- 
manity had ever run before. On the 
side of good they will also be re- 
membered as the central years of 
African emancipation, It will mean 
much more than a political emanci- 
pation, for more than 80 million 
Africans, within a few years from 
now, to be governing themselves, It 
means, as well, an intellectual and 
moral emancipation, a breaking down 
of obstacles that have stood between 
Africans and a sense of full equality 
with the rest of the world, and of 
barriers that have helped to isolate 
these African peoples from the gen- 
eral family of man, 


In the past five years 22 African 
countries have achieved indepen- 
dence. It is not that they have been 
moved around or simply sprung up 
from nowhere, but that up to now, 
we have been in the habit of think- 
ing of them as part of this territory, 
or that territory, and not as separate 
political entities with their own law- 
makers, heads of states, courts of 
law or their own representa- 
tives taking their places in the world 
councils, 


even 


Everyone knows about the gold 
mines of South Africa and the con- 
siderable amounts of this precious 
metal found in all regions north of 
the equator. copper and 
uranium deposits are world famed. 
Diamonds bring to mind Angola and 
Tanganyika; iron-ore, Liberia, Mau- 
ritania and Guinea, Guinea and the 
Careroun have valuable deposits of 
Bauxite, from which i 


Congo’s 


aluminium is 
made. There are phosphates of Sene- 
gal, the palm and peanut oils, and 
the appetizing favourite, cocoa, a 
source of prosperity for African 
planters, in Ghana and the Ivory 
Coast, Add to these, coffee — pride 
of Ethiopia; and the famed cattle 
herds of the Masai and Peuhls in 
east and Africa. Most of us 
know about these African resources, 


west 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


Know Your History 


Dear Young Readers: 


This year, we thought we would 
bring you something short and snap- 
py: yet, something informative and 
of great historical importance be- 
cause it will bring to your attention 
people of our own generation who 
history before 


are makine world 


our eves, 


We present with this issue of the 
Bulletin, the first of a series of 
PIN. POINT PORTRAITS’ OF 
PROMINENT PEOPLE, These brief 
irticles are designed to give you only 
the outstanding contributions of each 
person written about toward the at- 
tainment of first-class citizenship for 
colored Americans; and to show what 
has been done toward the building 
up of understanding of and respect 
for the race in other parts of the 
vorld 


The portraits will not run over 


two hundred words in length: so, 
there will not be too much for you 
to remember. We hope, however, that 
you will find out as much more about 
each featured person as you possi- 


bl can. 


As an incentive to do this, we offer 
a prize at the end of each year the 
series runs. for the best scrapbook 
on the people presented during that 
of the series. 


end of 


runs, for the 


vear. and at the end 
each 
best 


scrapbook on the people presented 


a grand prize at the 


vear the series 


during that year, and at the end of 
the series, a grand prize for the best 


scrapbook of all 


After each “portrait” there will be 
1 quick quiz on the person to help 
fix some of the facts in your minds 
So mind your Plortrait)S and 
(i izzes)S. 
Sincerely, 


Jessie H. Roy 


PIN POINT PORTRAIT OF 
ATTORNEY THURGOOD 
VARSHALL 


By Jessie H 
One of th 


dienity of man, and one of the most 


Roy 


finest believers in the 


successful and determined crusaders 
in the fight for first class citizenship 


for ALL Americans, is Attorney 
Thurgood Marshall. 

Since 1938, Mr. Marshall has been 
working for equality of opportuni- 
ties in America for Negroes as well 
as others. His excellent legal defense 
of the rights of Negroes has made 
him the greatest Civil Rights lawyer 
in the United States today. 

It was this brilliant man, 
more than any other, helped win the 
world-renowned 1954 decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which 
made segregation in American public 
schools illegal. In all his thirteen 
appearances before the highest court, 


w ho. 


up to this time, this was his greatest 
victory. 

To ‘him, therefore, we owe a dept 
of gratitude we can never repay 
fully, in our own or succeeding gen- 
erations. 

Mr. Marshall has long been a spe- 
cial counsel for the NAACP, and is 
still working diligently with that or- 
ganization for the complete realiza- 
tion of his dreams of freedom for 
his race in the land they helped to 


build. 
QUICK QUIZ 


1. Where does Attroney Thurgood 
Marshall live? 

2. How times has he ap- 
peared before the Supreme Court? 
(to date?) 

3. Where did Mr. Marshall re- 
ceive his training in law? 

1. Find newspaper and magazine 
articles about Mr. Marshall to help 
and 


many 


answer your questions: save 


these for your scrapbooks. 








AN AFRICAN TREASURY 
by Langston Hughes 
Rev iewed by 
Gertrude Parthenia McBrown 
The wide reading and the meticu- 


lous consideration given to the se- 
lections gathered from several thou- 
sands of pages of writing by Africans 
of color, during the six years of pre- 
paration for creating “An African 
Treasury,” certainly justify Langston 
Hughes in affectionately 
“This is a very personal treasury. 

What a labor of love it must have 
been, what an exciting experience to 


saying, 


have felt in hearing the deep, re- 


sounding langugage of the drum 


beats in moving manuscript form. 


There is nothing unusual about 
seeing a new book on Africa, We 
have read dozens of interpretations 
on Africa’s past and present. some 
good, some bad, other almost worth- 
less; books by whites and non-whites, 
Americans and Europeans. Often 
times the books evidence the hurried 
gatherings of brief visits, and very 
often with prejudiced or preconceiv- 
ed ideas. Such books may be classed 
with those of hobbies, pastimes or 
even serious attempts of offerings 
on the now ever increasingly popu- 
lar subject, Africa. 


The “African Treasury” is unique 
in that it is an anthology of writings 
of black Africans expressing them- 
selves out of the roots of their soil. 
We are deeply indebted to Langston 
Hughes for skillfully bringing toget- 
her this varied collection of articles, 
essays, poems, stories, proverbs and 
even choice bits from a column of 
a South African magazine, Drum, 
and the “Lonely Hearts” pages of 
the Johannesburg magazine, Africa. 


It is not surprising that Langston 
Hughes has brought us these fine 
authentic interpretative writings by 
native black Africans, moving with 
the tensions, sufferings, hopes, in- 
spiration, determination, love and 
laughter of their emerging continent. 


The genius of Mr. Hughes gave us 
that wonderful character, “Simple,” 
Mr. Jessie B. Simple, who speaks his 
mind not only all over Harlem, Miss- 
issippi, Alabama, Texas and other 
places where white folk have wrong 
ideas about democracy, but he also 
speaks his mind and “stakes his 
claim” in, Africa. Yes, Simple is 
there, and wherever Simple is Mr. 
Hughes is also, saying with Simple, 
“I stand for equal rights for all. I 
stand for Africa, for the Africans 
because my neck is black too.” 

Among the notable pieces is the 
well remembered speech of Prime 
Minister Nkrumah of Ghana before 
the United States Senate in August, 
1950. This well timed six-point 
speech was a worthy forerunner of 
President Nkrumah’s recent eloquent 
addréss to the United Nations which 
brought unprecedented applause. 
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The poets have shared generously 
of their gold. Although the poems 
for the most part echo much of the 
central theme of the prose works; 
there are also other moods, as in 
Aquah Laluah’s gentle “Serving 
Girl:” 

She brought palm wine that care- 

lessly slips 

From the 

honeyed lips, 

But who can guess, or ever surmise 

The countless things she served with 

her eyes? 

And Peter Kumalo’s “Play Song,” 
to say nothing of Dei Anang’s lovely 
lyric, “The Hevenly Moment.” 

Then we find ourselves glancing 
back to the sterner poems, to Leo: 
pold Sedar Senghor’s “To The Amer- 
ican Troops:” 

Formerly I did not recognize you 
in the prison of your tight drab 
uniform. 

Oh, black brothers, 
mouths are singing flowers 

Delight of living when winter is over 

You I salute as messengers of peace. 
And then I. W. W. Citashe who be- 

lieves that the pen is at least as 

mighty as the sword, says in “Weap- 
on:” 

Your rights are going! 

So pick up your pen, 

Load it, load it with ink. 

Sit in your chair— 

Repair not to Hoho, 

But fire with your pen. 


sleeping palm tree’s 


warriors whose 


These are some of the voices of the 
voices of the New Africa, voices 
crying aloud for all the world to 
hear, “Maysbuye, Afrika!” (“Come 
back Africa!” “Long Live Africa!”) 


In many there are close 
similarities of the pressures and re- 
actions of the black African and his 
American brothers. In citing ihe in- 
cident of the “Bench,” the short story 
of Richard Rive, Mr. Hughes states, 
“Could take place in Alabama.” In 
fact, it could take place in any of the 
states where those brave “Sit-ins” 
are challenging our defaulting dem- 
ocracy. Karlie, the challenger who 
sat on that bench in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, marked “For Europe- 
an’s only,” gave a stern, silent, pro- 
test to apartheid, ignoring the abu- 
sive policeman’s, “Get off this bench. 
There are seats down there for you. 
Can’t you hear me speaking to you 


ways 


You black swine! Get up you bloody 
bastard!” 


I’m sure that when the policeman 
forced the silent sitter from “The 
Bench” through the crowd, he was, 
mentally, still sitting there, claiming 
his rights. Although he was walking 
in the direction of the jail, he stared 
at the policeman with all the ar- 
rogance of one who dared to assert 
his rights in his native land. 


The suffering and the reactions of 
the African and the American Negro 
are very close, but the black Afri- 
can’s cry for freedom, (or justice) 
is intermingled with a deep personal 
pride that clothes him with a distinct 
personality. His pride in his roots is 
reflected in Francis Ernest Kobina 
Parkes’ “Give me Black Souls” etc., 
in “Law of the Grazing Field” by 
Cyprian Ekuensi of Nigeria and 
“New Life at Kyerefaso.” These 
could be written only by black Afri- 
cans. The black African has no exact 
counterpart. 


Long colonial rule and even years 
spent by students in foreign countries 
have not dulled their appreciation 
of folk-life, the pride and genuine 
love for those healthy equalities 
which bind them to their homeland. 


After living in England a number 
of years, Abioseh Nicol sings in his 
poem, “Return:” 


Then I came back. 


Go up country they said, 
To see the real Africa. 


Go for bush-inside the bush 
You will find your hidden heart, 
Your mute ancestral spirit. 


And so I went, 
Dancing on my way. 


This theme of pride of country, 
in background, runs through practic- 
ally all of the African’s writing. This 
is the central theme of conversation 
South of the Sahara, and naturally 
so. Ezekiel Mphahleli’s report on the 
1958 All African Peoples Conference 
in Ghana, Frederick Arkhurist’s 
“Renascent Africa,” distinguished 
novelist Peter Abrahams’, “The 
Blacks,” and others, all voice pride 
of country and protest of injustices. 


We are especially happy to have in- 
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cluded in the anthology, Tom Mboy’s 
New York Freedom Day Address. 
We recall with what pride he referred 
to the two All-African Peoples Con- 
ferences: “These Conferences marked 
the discovery of African by Africans. 
This is the complete contrast to the 
discovery by Europeans in the nine- 
teenth century.” 


The New Voice of Africa is heard 
in practically everything the black 
African says and writes. We hear it 
in the brilliant Peter Abrahams” 
short siory, “Episode in Malay 
Camp” (could be titled, “Tragedy in 
South Africa”) and in Phyllis Ntan- 
talas’s “The Widows of the Reserves,” 
depicting the plight of “tens of thou- 
sands of African women whose hus- 
bands are torn away from them to 
go and work in the cities, mines and 
on farms. Here, in the protest is de- 
termination, pride and hope, even 
though the women take care of the 
flock and do the farming. At home 
in the morning these lonely women 
see to it that their poorly fed, scantily 
dressed children get ready for 
school. The desire to see their chil- 
dren educated is so great that the 
women themselves go without the 
stock to keep their children in school, 
“to give them the education that will 
free them from poverty, the educa- 
tion that has given the other races 
so much knowledge and power.” 


What could express better the 
African’s analysis of himself, his 
pride in his country, his understand- 
ing of the West, his religion and 
politics, than Canthemla’s “Requem 
for Sophia-Town”? “The idea of a 
one Africa has never been put as 
powerfully as at Accra recently. You 
see, Africans, wherever they are have 
not a territorial or local loyalty; 
they don’t feel that they belong to 
South Africa or a Federation of a 
Tanganyika or a Kenya or a West 
Africa, but with Africans in the 
whole of Africa.” 


The folk tales and proverbs are 
shining gems in that they are the 


verbal utterances, expressing the 
philosophy, the basic thinking of the 
people even before the intellectuals 
loaded their pens with ink. Years 
before Aesop began imparting the 
wisdom of Africans to the Greeks 
through his fables and proverbs, 
Africans had made their country the 





land of story telling through their 
dramatized folk tales. In the African 
we read, “Any man who 
to swallow a large stone 
has confidence in the size 


Treasury 
attempts 
certainly 
of his throat (from the Baronga).” 
The Efik folk tale, The Greater 
Trickster, is entertaining and at the 
same time proves the point that 
“Young men think old men are fools, 
but old men know that young men 
and the never-to-be-for- 
gotten “The Butchers Share” which 
us saying at the end of the 
“who laughs last, laughs best.” 


are fools;” 


leaves 
st Ty 





BATTLE HYMN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


who started each day with 
and ended it with thanksgiving. “Her 
diary is full of dreams that are like 
visions of the old 
familiar 
is not sur- 


praver 


the ecstatic 
saints.” Anyone who is 
with the “Battle Hymn” 
prised at this side of its author's 
nature 

The “Battle Hymn” 
poem of the Civil War. It is not lim- 
ited to time or country. It is as uni- 


is not just a 


versal as any great cause for free- 
dom. Its truth marches on. Let us 
look at the opening entry in Mrs. 
Howe’s diary for the year 1906, when 


she was eighty-seven years old, and 


understand the time- 
of the poem. “I pray for 
many things this vear. . . . For my 
country, that she may keep her high 
promise to mankind, for Christen- 
dom, that it may become more Christ- 
like, for the nationali- 
ties, that they may attain to justice 


we can easily 


lessness 


struggling 


and peace.” 5 

“As He died to make men holy, 
let us die to men free.” So 
reads the last line of the “Battle 
Hymn.” We feel that a woman of 
eizhty-seven years who had so pene- 


make 


trating a sense of world needs would 
highly approve, of the 
change sometimes heard in today’s 
singing of her hymn: 

“As He died to make men holy, 
let us live to make men free.” 


one-w ord 
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1. Hall, Florence Howe: The Story of the Battle 
Hymn of the Republic; New York and London, 
1916; Harper & Brothers, vo. 48. 

2. Howe. Julia Ward: Reminiscences; Boston 
and New York, 1899; Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 
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3. Op. Cit., pp. 274-5. 
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The Eleventh Hour 
1911; 


FREEDOM 
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but it concerns a phantom Africa 
which we identify with the produce 
of its soil and the wealth of its mines. 
We never think of the people of Eu- 
rope, Asia or the Americas exclusiv- 
ly in terms of their crops, mines and 
factories. 

The face of Africa has changed. 
The nations of tropical Africa range 
from the old empire of Ethiopia 
to the smaller territories on the west 
coast which were carved out in the 
course of colonial partitions, They 
have striking social, industrial and 
cultural differences depending on 
whether they were influenced by Eu- 
rope or the Arab world, Yet despite 
all the differences, every 
these countries is today launched on 
an extra-ordinary undertaking — the 
provision of full education to hun- 
dreds of thousands of children whose 
fathers much as 


school. 


one of 


never so saw a 

In ten years the number of schools 
and pupils in certain regions has in- 
creased by 300 per cent. 

Each country has a special person- 
ality of its own, shaped by its his- 
tory, its role in world affairs and 
its contribution to mankind. It is 
only now that we are beginning to 
think of African nations in this same 
way. 

Until now we have tried to study, 
explore and explain Africa from the 
outside. Africa will write her own 
history, will produce her own philos- 
ophy, will interpret her religions and 
will unravel the tangled skeins of her 
many languages. As a part of the in- 
ternational community of nations, 
make her contribution to 
the fields of science, economics, pol- 
itics and art. She is ceasing for all 
time to be an object of curiosity, of 
pity, of greed, of special interest. 
She will make known the great vital 
forces and human qualities which 
will bring a change and a new signi- 
ficance to the map of Africa. 


she will 


NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM —— 
the March of Freedom 

2. Ascribed to Plato in Tyron Edwards (edi- 
tor), The New Dictionary of Thoughts, revised 
and enlaraed by C. N. Catrevas and Jonathan 
Edwards (London & New York). Classic Publish- 
ina House, 1934 p. 165. 
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Jowett (New York). Modern Library. 1943, p. 
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COLORED PRESIDENTS AND 
RULERS 
INTRODUCTION 

By Geneva C. TURNER 

One of the most colorful and in- 
teresting events for the American 
girls and boys is the Inauguration 
Day Parade when the newly elected 
President of the United States is 
honored. How they clap and thrill to 
the beat of the drums and to the 
patriotic music as they watch band 
after band, and group after group of 
soldiers and citizens in bright attire 
march down the avenue in the cold 
January air! The biggest applause 
and higest honor, however, go to the 
one at the head of the parade—the 
President. Se him in full dress as he 
stands, bows, and waves to the cheer- 
ing crowd, as he accepts the highest 
political honor that can come to an 
American citizen! 

Since the inaugural parade of the 
first president, George Washington, 
down to the present one, colored 
boys and girls have never read of or 
seen a colored president leading an 
inaugural parade here. Perhaps it 
has never occurred to many of them 
that there are colored presidents and 
rulers in other countries receiving 
this honor. 

In the next few articles let us learn 
about some of them—a few interest- 
ing facts about them and about their 
countries. Doubtless you have been 
reading about many countries that 
have gained their freedom recently 
and have elected their own presi- 
dents or rulers. Some of these are 
colored. Some countries have been 
independent for many years. The 
first one we shall consider is Emper- 
or Haile Selassie of the Kingdom of 
Ethiopia. 


HIS COUNTRY 
You will find Ethiopia on the far 


eastern side of the continent of 
Africa not too far from the coast 
line. It is not very large in compar- 
ison with the other countries of 
Africa. It has an area of 457,142 
square miles and a _ population of 
21,600,000. The capital city is Addis 
Ababa. 

In the lower regions of Ethiopia 
there is much tropical vegetation. 
The higher lands are used for graz- 
ing because many horses, sheep, 
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goats, and camels are raised there. 
The country is rich in gold, iron, and 
salt. Coffee, ivory, skins, and oil 
seeds are sent out to other countries. 

Ethiopia is a very, very old coun- 
try; its independence dates back to 
about the llth century B. C. Al- 
though it has been often attacked by 
other nations, yet it still stands as 
an independent kingdom. There is a 
strange mixture of the old and the 
new in this country. One sees the old 
fashioned customs in travel, work, 
and habits along with the more mod- 
ern trends. 

Ethiopia has to head its govern- 
ment an emperor or king who holds 
his position until his death and then 
is succeeded by his son or nearest of 
kin. Therefore, Ethiopia is a king- 
dom and not a republic in which a 
president is elected by the people for 
a definite period of time. 

THE EMPEROR 

In November, 1930, Haile Selassie 
ascended to the throne of Ethiopia. 
He is known as the King of kings 
His Imperial Majesty, 
Haile Selassiel, the Conquering Lion 
of the Tribe of Judah, Elect of God. 
The people of Ethiopia boast of the 
fact that their king is a direct des- 
cendant of King Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba. 

The Emperor is about sixty-nine 
years of age and around five feet 
four inches in height. Though small 
of stature he is very erect, and most 
dignified, and usually dresses in mil- 
itary uniform. He has a bearded face, 
large, dark eyes, olive colored skin, 
and a soft, pleasant voice. 

HIS EDUCATION 

Haile Selassie is well educated and 
very well informed. He received his 
eslucation at a French mission at 
Harrar where he was born. He lived 
there as a youth and considers that 
his home. From and 
from foreign tutors he learned to 
speak and write French well and io 
understand English. His language is 
Amharic and Gese 
received 


Emperor 


missionaries 


(religious). He 
much of his education 
through travel. 


Upperclass Core Program, Colgate 
University, Hamilton, New York, as 
the Sixth President of Lincoln Uni- 
versity. Dr. Wachman assumed office 


July 1, 1961, 











LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 

The Trustees of Lincoln Universi- 
ty, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, 
take pleasure in announcing the elec- 
tion of Dr. Marvin Wachman, Pro- 
fessor History and Director of the 
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